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toy 'v^, 

;MABL0W SBICtBR ' . 

• V i 

Kumerowe V3?iters la the fiel'ds of adrala^istra- 
tion and supervision appear to extol the virtues of committee 
work to solve currioular problems, IChus, It is fe?.t tlrtat 
committee members 'may best be "alile to identify problems, 
obtain related data, arrive at conclusions, and test the 
results In action ^ifithin lOie framework of teach£n:g-l earning 
situations. 'The* consequences may then indicate a need to make 
revisions in the previously heid^conclusitJns.^Shere are selected 
questions Which need consi"d«raiipn pertaining to^ groiup ^ndea,vors» 

•Ehe Instructional Leader •s Human Relations Skills 

■ . ■ . * ■ ■ * • 

■ ■ '» ■ 

fhere are principals/supervisors who fare rather inadequate- 
ly in relating positively to diverse personality styles of 
teachers, 2hus, for eaiamplejan instructional leader may discuss 
many problems and ideas in education with a[ few teachers only. 
Other teachers feel* left ©ut and alienated^ These teachers may 
even continually put forth |jich' effoart 'io • intteract ^positively 
.with the principal or supervisor. However, the leader is not 
able ,to feel adequately rela^ced to develop positive human re« 
lations even in a rather limited manner with the out group. 



Dr, Ediger is Professor of Fducation at Northeast Missouri 
State University, Kirksville, Missouri 63501. 



There fere selected questions which might he raised in 
such as theses 

• 1. What is the role Of 8Gh<$ol'e of education on the coll- 
ege/ university level in admitting prospective administration 
majors in heing atJle to work effectively with diverse types/ 
kinds of personalities? SKhis question has no reference in 
desiring highly pojlished interacters; rather the Golden Rule 
concept is vital Ijo emphasize*; 

2. How can pjfincipale/ 8\2pervisors he guided to improve 
beh^ivioral patteri|is .in terms of accepting all human beings as 
having worrth? Once,"* the inetructionarl leader is on the job, 
then inservice education is needed to improve human relation 
skills. ■ ' ■ 

3* What course of action should he followed hy teachers, 

9 

the central office, and members of the board of education if a 
principal/ supervisor cannot move beyond the skills of inter- 
acting favorably with an inner circle o'f three to four teachers? 
Teachers here need to put forth much effort continually in 
also meetizig the needs of idie Instractional leader # 

At facml*^y meetings and worki^opSf there are principals/ 
supervisors who* can only face directly and coamunicate positive- 
ly with a few^ parti ai pants • 5)he ideas eif these participants 
are a,(Bcepted rather freely and readily. Content presented by. 
other teaohers, upon carefully scrutiny, may even be of much 



' high * t y ♦ 

. Jth^ Instructional leader here lacks attitudes pertaining) 
to appraising merit or quality of ideas presented. The principal/. 

« 

supervisor is unahle to accept the ideas of all participants 

■ - - - - ■f^av--i>e 

for evaluation in faculty meetings and workshops. ^2his A true 

even, thoxigli left out participants present content' in a positive 
' • * * ** ' 

manne.r» Prohlems whi<^ need identification and related solutions' 
sought may well include the following: 

1, Can attitudes of these instructional leaders be chan- 
ged? In the educational arena, one must believe that human 
behavior can be ch^ngecU 5he teacher teaches pupils in order 
that the latter might increasingly control his/ her environment. 

?Ehe 'behavior of the principal /supervisor may change very 

i ■ ' 

Slowly, but with considerable effort it can be modified. Being 
&ble to accept others and their ideas is truly the marks of. a 

V. 

mature social being. 'Instructional leaders need feedback con- 
tinuously pertaining to being able to work satisfactorily with 
teachers, parents, and pupils. No doubt one of thje greatest 
weaknesses in instructional leaders may well .pertain to being 
accepting of others. ^ 

^ 2. What recourse for example should teachers have if they 
feel ignored by the principal/ cupervisor? At all times, how- 
ever, teachers also must attempt"' to work positively 'With instruct- 
al leaders.. 

'She principal/ supervisor may emphasize much committee 



work in attem|!tia|j to im^a^ire th$ ctti?ricu^ u^on . . "2^ 

eval-ttatiag the quality ot lefeiderehip pi«ovi<3led in a cotmitiee M 
of six or seven merolsers, it is quite obvious that onlV *two or * ^ 
three participaijits are encouraged to participate, The instruct- 
ional leader is not effective in recognizing quality ideas* 
preskfintcd by other participants, IChe 'end result of the f inal ^ 
report of 'ihe group ar^wpears 'that "democracy" wafe in evidence; . . v^ 
however, in reality the thinking of 'the few truly prevailed. ^ * S 

1, Should those whose ideas had been omitted in the com- 
mittee mention 6penly tq. the principal/ supervisor what truly . 
had transpiredf 'Or, should teachers continuaiay work, in a 

. » ° . ■ 

one way street, in Attempting to communicate positively with 
principals and supervisors? Vfhat if the latter approach do«s ntff* 
work, according to tihe observations of the involved teacher? .% 

2, Do principals/ Supervisors 'understand the concept of 
committee work ? So truly have end results from a committee, 
there needs "to be adequate input from each individual, Ideai 
presented need to be discussed and accepted based upon their 
merit, E^ch participant needs to feel accepted by committee 
members. She kind of leadership needed in achools during th • 
1980 «s involves complex skills indeedl * ^ 

Ihere are ins tr5ict ional leaders who desire to promote one, 
two, or three teachers in the school /class arena. Perhaps, 
these favored teachers "are asked to give reports to others in 
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a fioiaiby keeling, 0#» when proaiJient vi el tors come to 

local sfchool building, the ingroup, in turn, Is asked to greet 

these' visitors and show inyolved school facilities,, fhe princi- 

• • • ■ 

pal/ supervisor may show how "excellent" the elassrooios of 

• ■ m 

f % 

these few teachers are when visitors arrive on the scene* 

On awards days at school assemblies, -Uie same teachers ^en- 

. fee. . J - 

erally WV^asked by "the instxuctional:>^ leader to present honors 

to pupils for demonstrated accompli shiaents, Jtbkes at faculty 

meetings may be stated' by tkie principal/ supervisor to secure 

his/hsi^ ^^y psople on committees* Th^ese humorous statements 

are made at a sophisticated mome?it to determine the will of ' 

the Instructional leader in obtaining' desired results through 

committee activity. 

1. How oan teaciiers reveal to principal'fe/ supervisors 
the need for a broader base of teacher participation, other" 
tha*n the usual few that are chosen for recognition roles? 

2. Instructional leaders who reveal ability 1;o work with 
;)ust a few individuals may not be able to change quickly 
enough to meet needs of participants in^a school. What then 
are just ^eolutions to these problems? Is it possible for a 
principal/ supervisor, ,as described above, to be able to 

« 

utilize the flolden Rule concept in relating to others? 

In Summary 

« 

She writer has attempted to pinpoint major problems in 




the liuman relatlcns ©cJiool aytna, fhe pro"bleae identified 

^ ....... ^ . ^ • ^ • - ■ ■■. , 

^pex'tain to instructional leaders being able to Work effectively 
with all faculty merobirs in a e<?iiD0^1, Soo frequently, princ- 
ipals/ supervisors are skilled to work. with a chosen few* 
What about the other teachers who do a good job of teaching 
and intrinsically also desire to be accepted as human beings 
b^vin^ tmoh worth; How does the lack of true acceptance by 
principal 8 /'supervisors reflect upon the quality of teacher A 
interaction wfth pupils in the school /cHass setting? 



INSE3FEVICE EDUCATION AND DEf^OCRACY 
IN THE CUBRldlLUM 



• 
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Part One: Inservice Education 
•Faculty members of an elementary school should be held accountable for 
having an updated curriculum in terms of objectives i learning experiences, afid . 

r 

( 

assessment procedures in the social studies. Thus, it is necessary to have a 
variety of approaches in inservice education. 

Workshops to Improve the Social Studies Curriculum 
Each elementary school or several elementary schools may join 'e'^forts in < 
improving the social studies curriculum through the workshop approach. Processes 
that need to he followed in conducting relevant workshops include the following • 
desired criteria: ^ f • * * . 

1. Th^ theme of the social studies workshop should be decided upon 

« 

cooperatively by the- participants. Thua, relevant th,emes may include 

(a) implementing recommended trends in teaching elementary school social 
studies 

(b) using inquiry approaches in teaching social studies 

(c) dev<?l<3|»ing teaching units and resource' units 

(d) using problem solving approaches in teachin^learning situations . 

(e) "" providing for individual differences in reading social studies content 

(f) implementing con^eptis pertaining to nongradedness and open space 
education 

(g) using team teaching in i^e social studies 

(h) upgrading procedures %o evaluate pupil achievement 

(i) utilizing apprhpr i at e , sequential learning experiences in the social 
studies. • ' ^ * 

2. The, general session should be utilized to help participants identify 
relevant problems in teaching social studies. Thus, teachers ma>; identify such 
relevant problems^ as 

(a) stimulating pupil interest in the social studies- 

(b) guiding the slow learner in achieving to his optimum 

(c) developing meaningful tas^ks for pupils in open space education 



<:oop«mtiveay in E true teain teaching situation ** • , " , " 

(e) coping with 4iecip.line prol>l«ift^n the class, settl tig: . , * 

(f) helpihg th« disadvantaged child ' > 

6 V making teaching aids to provide ^or individual differences' in t^lje social 
studies. ■ . 

■ • • ' * 

3. Comraittees should be formed to worK on problems identified in the 

general session. Coiaaittee laemt^ership should be voluntai^, meet the needs of par- 

ticipants, and help individuals to solve problems in teachings social studies. . 

U. ^Individual study is necessary in providing for personal' oifferences 

among' participants in the workshop . Individuals may work in tlrie direction of 

■ ' • : ^ . ^ ... 

solving problems pertaining to • 

(a) selecting relevant soc?.al studies units . * 

• (b) choosing social studies textbooks and other reading materials appro- , 
priate for a given' set of Jearners- ^' . 

(c) evaluating' the cvirrent social studies program irf terms of A-iteria 
' Cd) maintaining an updated, social studies curriculum. 

* 

" ' 5. Consultant services must be available at the workshop. .The:, consultants 
may help workshop participants to clarify issues and'«problems suggest resources 
for participants, and 'present possible solutions to problems. 

6. 'An adequate library must be- available for participants. College and 

'J " . . 

university level textbooks dealing with the teaching of elementary school 

social 'studies should be available to participants for study. Elementary school 

social studies textbooks with accompanying teacher *'s manuals should also be 

available for study, to participating members in the workshop.. Recent Professional 

Journals pertaining to.teachin|g elementary social studies should be a part of the 

professional library for workshop participants. Films, filmstrips, sliSes and 

tapes on the teaching of- , school social studies may also be beneficial 

V 

foir faculty member is in the workshop 'to use in the solving of problsms. 

/ 

7. The number of sessions in the workshop as well as the duration of. each 
session should be decided upon cooperatively by workshop participants. Each 
faculty member should donate an adequate amount of time for prolessional 
improvement, as well as have enough time available to take care of personal needs 

and responsibilities. ^ 
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8. The physical /acliitie;* necessai'y in havinir. a gocU vorkebop uftd th*:- * J| 

* ' •. ' ' ' , • ' • 

ari'^gement of furniture conducive to generating ideas ir, the solving of * \Jf 

- • .> f? , . 

problems Bhoiiid- be ^lucb that they facilitate increased a<rhiev^:^^Ynt on the part ttT * 
individuals' In the workshop. Tw^ set'^'lng of refre^hnisntsf end met&ls sho\*14 b$ ^ % * :;j 
given careful consideration when workshops ore being 

a,-workshop setting should gat tcJ know each otlisr veil to that mtual trust a.nd 1 
confidenct* may become «m inportatit outcome -or objective of the workshop. " • 

^ ' • i 

Faculty Meetings and the Social Studies 
Faculty neetings in an elementary .school cejr> be used wisdy in istprovinf 
the social studies curriculuiti. Pix^perly developed criteria heed to b« utiii£©;i 
ir. i-nler-entinr concepts Jpertals?.inc to improving th'-,- .eie.T.-'r.t fir/ rcrin: 
studies program througli the use cf faculty sjeetinp,?. ^ 

"l. Each facxaty svember of an elementary school should have saipl? spp.7r- . t 

tu;iities to provide input in the af.enda to be used at a faculty tneetine. 

2. Faculty tnemtiers should have numerous opportunities to j^orve on ci 
committee .to arrange probl^aH) areas for consideration on an ag^^ncft. 

3. The agenda should b*? ready for faciaty tnenbc-ir ^.^tu't:^•, Brprv'-^xiDritoly^ 

two da^y's before meeting. ^ • . 

' 1*. Facul.ty members should identif:/ relevant prollero: to iiscu;,;;; fit a 
faculty meetinf:. These probleni areas may include cv;aj;f-iif. fror. tne ucc 
basal social studies texts to a rriore indi\n.duaMr.ed arrr^sc-r. ir. rf.'n-.i r./.^ 
content, usint'! manaperr.ent systeius ir. the tetichlr-.- of tt 'i.ii'^:- ,'fi:.d 

integrating science, watheniatics , as veil -ar, iJjwrujtf.c Art ■£ . i/it^xt^.c i-V/t'i'v:. 
studies curric\iluir.. ' ' • 

5. Partieipaoto in a faculty meeting rva,v v<il*uj)t.f»'?T ^c> rorv*- o-j- a ccr.- 

\ 

mittee of*their own chcosinf to solve reievaht probler^-. Ir. H ^'i clun]'•^JtU';^v 
f^in attempting to resolve hxx identified trob]nrr. t.jo- air.c boco:v- ar. 1 n!-.T'r'.>r:t. 
part cf 'the faculty aeetlng concept to improve the flocia*. ftuii n c ar r 1 c --^.l ur. • 



. ■ > ■ .. ^ . - • • • .• , 

^ . ^ " ■ .10 

; '. ' v 
■,■•1.' ■ ^ 

yj.. . • * 

F li, A^pq,Mt re8»uri2«v mteriiils shouliJ tn- fiVBilaMt* to belp itiaivddimlr 

:t is, tht» l^'«s of rr« t»letR aolvlniP. These resjouyces .aiC'' Include collce^- and ujii- 

f' » 

?-i»v^fi?csload.l periovlical article« ij? thio area^ «eU as releted films, filits- 
£t;rlpK, -wftr«r3, !5lide«i, and resource* personnel. 
' s. . t'irect ^ea;*hin^ of pupils usinf innnvfetiv? ideas may also be(?of?!e a.»i 
i*::*i.<ffen^: ran of these fscaUy tsftetin^^, Tav^ recoriing and vidci? taping of 

s>'*-,J5tif'r,s in iht.» ac3Ciui studies. 

Ar.r U- -.irpcrtur-^t ie? rhrraia fct- riven tr fficuit>' RtftPiWfs: to visit h.novm 1 vo 

e 

7;;;/. t*?fi','}.«^r » supirrv i «c-rs v oivj j.r,incipA:»t- cny s«e fin-tha:..; wt«6'. i.= 
t,v.\f.»; *-r,o ::. other «^-:ho<- ir. irr.prrvc th* ?«?cia: . rtutJies currlrulvjr,. Ti-.e 
f-- -.i-vi'-..^ I'j-it^^riB th<i:CLd V« tr,her»ot in ffl.ccrtijv<? innovative school to visit: 

■. . rHv-ilt.y rr.t?r;i-er£ ^hoUl-i i-lentifi^ ttroJ'i ^ kin^t of intov/iUof.f. they wi?h 

. ,v,:. r,rr.-;. 'Jifsck^'.r'vj--. * inff^rrjfiMc;. pertainin? wC the ir.novat i oj; to 

'7;.,. 'i^!' '^^ visviir.f ih^? inricva^iv* schccl or ^^oo\r^ chould be 

■■ rr„*." w/ ; 1 ai,cft;i c-:' ? (rj-.rh tis th?; line r f arrival at the pcho-.; to la 

•.^ A,rr:;v s;u -.:.^:i Vf; KiV':'. .;1 '^ir r ^^V•■^^^rvn' icne nci;:-: vi^r; rf»;'u::ty 



u 

Usirjp Video Tar«? 

Video taping; teaching? perfonuance has b^-copie increasingly popular in the 
United CtateB. Fortablo vid*-o tapwj Di&chiner can nov be purchased which aro 
vlthin the budget noraift of laost public schools. Thus, the classroonj teacher 
cf social fitudles faay video tape his or her own teaching sj\d analyze the reBults. 

aw 

Advajrtt&pes of utilising video tape to improve teaching perforaance include the 

I* The eoci&l studies teacher can actually fiiee his or her physical appear* 
ar>c<? in teaching' in a replay. 

2. Ti\e teacher iaa>' notice if all pupils had aisple opportunities to 
p&rlicipate' actively ip the cless setting, 

^. bviiei,"e can te oV^lainei tc Viiicii learri^fer^J -ic^rdnaic dSscun^-ion 

■U^ Pupils who appeared to lack interest in learning laay be identified; 
leta-riltjfc' activities can then be selected to obtain the interests of these pupils. 

TJve' teacher cnj\ notice if critical thinJiinp;, creative thinking, a£\d 
■{ rv^llesi solvinf n;«ftho5s vere utilised adequately In teaching-learning situations. 

t: . ;!ort^ evidence a^n be obtained in teriw of purlls attenpting to disturb 
Other leftrners. 

7. F^roper sequence in lesn^in^ ejcfjerienc^s ma;/ be evaluated wore 

Pwrtall*^ vi'ic^c: inrin;? n.ay be utiU7-^^^1 hy the teacher to ova;ua*f^ hie 
r h<*r teachin?? in n'>nthreatc!ninf; va:*'* Thu?; , the principnl or supervisor 
rivi^r r.-4 fieoa ,tD cbsi^crv^ the actual teachiri^T oituaticr; ai^ it occurred in the 
CiOi'i fiettin^r or cn *ndeo tapc^. T>)e re^.cher cf nocial utudier thr>n ulili^inf: 
^f; i f-evri.luritlon in n^^^^^ting teaching t>erformnce* 

The U5e of video tap<* mchines cei'tairjy be an excellent vay to aseesi: 
* i^u-'hii-.*: i^^:rfoi*nmcf^ ty thorc? involve! directly in instructing lea^t-neri: . The 
'Win ji' guidelin^^K- are recomenifni tr. he uc?ed whet* ae.j'^er.iTiing teachiiw; 

.14 
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cffecti Apneas tVirough tne use'v^of video tapes: 

1. The eocl&l studies teacher shoxild attempt obtain k random sanpling 
of teachins behavior* AttejT;pts sh^juld be made in idenlif^'ine: veeUtnesssef. ana 
working in the direction of reinedj'ing these deficiencies, 

2.. Periodically, A principal o!' .supervisor should assist the social studies 
teacher in evaluating the quality of teaohing, 

3. The teacher of -social" studies should guide pupils in utilizing 
inquiry approaches in learning. ITius, many responses would come^on pupily 
pertaining: Whiter levels of thinking such as analyzing content, presenting 
{jyrotheKCB, and assessing content in terms of stated guidelines. 

Usinf^ Tape Recordings to Evaluate Teaching 

Hu' urse of tape and cassette recorders r»a>* be an effective va^- to aid 
iu ir.r-rovinc teachine performance. TVie classroon teacher may tape record 
Kii- or her ovx teaching and analyse the results. Tlie teacher may notice the 
fGllcwinn vh\n listening to a replevy cf teaching and learning as recorded by 
the tare or/ars^ttc recorder: 

1. /upils are^ adequately praised for iir;proved performance. 

Learners ^ave- adequate oppoi-tunities to . ask'^questions and make ample 
^sia*fi but ions in discussion sessions. 
3. lach pupil is treated vith respect in the class settings. 
I. The teacher does; not ..ecture or engage in lengrthy explanations vhich 

r:ji^' be rneaninfrless to pupils. 
S. : upi.:s are eru:ourar,ed to participate in ongoing' learnin: QycperienceT. . , 
(., Concise and clear directions are given by the teacher. 
V. D-.e amount of time given to pupils to reflect on infonnatioh and 

knovledpe obtained as vci: aii to engare in obtaining infornation to solve 
proYjlenri i? adequate. 
Disa-ivgjitager. vhich may be listed in using tape recorders ic recor^i teuchinr/ 

^^^^ 

] 'l5 ' 
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pei'fomiance are the following: 

1. the visual facet of teaching is completely omitted. 

2. There needs to be a broader dimension of evaluation of teaching other 
than listening to recorded voices. 

Observational Visits by the Supervisor 
It is important that the elementary principal or supervisor make an 
adequate number of observational visits to the class setting. Criteria to follow 
in making thses observational visits include the following: 

/ , 1. It is best if teachexy invite the principal or supervisor to the class 
setting to observe specific facets of teaching aj^d Steaming such as 
the culmination of a social studies \mit. Following the observational 
visit, the teacher and supervisor may wish to evaluate the quality of 
teaching in the class 'setting. 
2. The supervisor may also wish to schedule observational visits with 
teachers. Perhaps ultimately, the supervisor may visit classrooms 
unannounced in an informal manner. Prior' to visitng a classroom, 
the supervisor should become thoroughly familiar with the possible 
achievement levels of pupils in the class to be observed. It is 
alwa^'s good for teachers and supervisors to have much information 
about each pupil in school to be used in improving the quality of 
instruction and supervision. 
Following the observational visit, the teacher and supervisor Cvjoperatively 
should discuss observations made during the observational visit. Thus, the 
quality of educational objectives, learning experiences, and assessment pro- 
cedures could be evaluated. Specifically, the teacher and supervisor could assess 
(a) grouping procedures utilized, (b) balance among objectives such as under- 
Ktandings, skills, and attitudes, (c) sequence of learning activities, (d) 
providing for individual learners, (e) ways of assessing learner achievement, 

16 



(f) methods of monitoring pupil grovth, {gj additional needed -commercially 

. I 

prepared tea^hixvg materials, (h)' the need |to maJte and prepare teaching aids, 
(i )' appropriate mean's to assess pupil "achievement , <;) ) t>^edea innovations in the 
putlic schools, and (k) new psychologies (pf teaching and learning such as 
humanistic versus S-R theory. 

- i 

Team-Teaching and Inservice Education 
Tfam teac^iing has much to offer in terms of inservice "grovth for teachers. 
If tvo or more teachers cooperatively plan the objectives, learning experiences, . 
and assessment procedures in teaching a given set of pupils, team teaching is in 
evidence. In team teaching the following opportunities in inservice education 
are available: , # 

1. Teachers may l^arn from each other in planning sessions devoted to 
teaching a given set of learners. 

2. Team members may also assess the quality of teaching done by each 
individual teacher in ongoing units of study. 

3. A team cooperatively can assess pupil achievement and thus learn from 
each other as to diverse perceptions held about pupils as well as means 
of evaluating learner progress. 

U. Members in a teaching team may share ideas pertaining to (a) 

arranging bulletin board displays, (b) various learning experiences avail 
able for pupils, (c) learning centers and open space education, (d) 
programmed materials available for teaching, (e) learning packets 
available for pupils, (f) pupils working on committees, (g) 
processes of values clarification, (h) management systems in education, 
and (i) behavior modification techniques. 

The Professional Library 
; All «aementar5L-.ajc±QiLLs.,,sJ3J3uId_h.ay€ .sj)ace and - subscribe .to 



educational periodicals .pertaining to''updating thp social studies and other 
curriculxim areas in the elementary school. Criteria to be utiliaed in selecting 
professional priodicals for elementary teachers meiy be the following: 

1. The journals contain articles which would guide teachers in doing a 
better job of teaching in the elementary school. 

2. Manuscripts in reputable professional educational Journals should also 
contain content pertaining to philosophies of education as well as to theories " 
of learning. ' 

3. Teachers, principals, and supervisors should cooperatively decide . 
which educational .journals a given school sho^ad subscribe to. 

i». Educational Journals selected should have content which is clear to 
read and contain relevant content as perceived by faculty members of a given 

* * 

school. 

" The professional library for faculty members of an elementary school must 
contain the following facilities: 

1. The professional Journals are kept and clearly marked on open shelves. 

2. Faculty members have easy access to these- journals in the school setting 
or for home use, 

• 3. Facilities for reading journal articles are comfortable and attractive 
for faculty members of an elementary school • 

I. Participants in the professional library area have ample opportunities 
to discuss and evaluate innovative ideas in education. 

The principal or supervisbr of an elementary school should (a) introduce 
selected journal articles to teachers, (b) discuss innovative content with 
teachers, (c) encourage the use of recommended procedures in teaching and learning 
(d) attempt to increase holdings in the professional library to include not only 
reputable journals but also textbooks and audio-visual, media which may become 
sources of content to improve the curriculum, (e) provide ample opportunities 
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*for teaoJiers to epgage in reading professional literature, and (f) be a 

leader in inspiring teachers to improve all curriculuJn areas in the 
" element iiry school. , ^ . 

Involving Lay Citizens 

« 

The aid of lay citizens can be^ wisely used to improve the curriculiun. 
The folloving, among others, are vays to utilize lay citizens in improving the 

curriculum: 

to 

1. Conducting a survey to determine what parents and others would feel . 
should go into devei^oping an effective curriciaum. Results from the survey 
should he evaluated in moving toward a more effective curriculiwn for all. learners. 

2. Conducting meetings involving selected lay people to determine 
purposes of .the elementary .school. Faculty members .and lay citizens should be 
active participants at these meetings. 

Mi c ro-Te achi ng 

Micro-teaching can ^ve teachers valuable insight into the a..'t and skill 
of teaching. Micro-teaching emphasizes standards such as the following to 
improve the curriculum: 

1. The lessons are short that teachers would teach, approximately five to 

ten j^i-nutes. 

2. Small numbers of pupils are utilized in teaching the short lessons. 

3. I^ie teacher tries out" a new teaching skill such as initiating a 
lesson properly or ending a lesson in an effective manner. It .is importajit to 
video tape teaching performance in these inini-lessons. 

It. A nonthreatening environment is necessary to tsy out a new teaching skill. 

5. After practicing the teaching of a specific skill, tlte teacher alone 
may assess the completed 'teaching-leari^ing situation. Through the use of video 
tape, the involved teacher and other evaluators may. give* suggestions to improve . 

■ 19 ' ^ 
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the performance of a specific teaching skill. Follovring the evaluation, the 
teaoher may agaip practice the use of that particular teaching skill, such as 
initiating a lesson properly. 

6.' Skills that teachers could practice in micro-teaching situacions include 
(a) beginning a lesson' appropriately to obtain the interests of pupils, (b) 
using "inquiry methods of teaching, (c) explaining content in a meaningfiH manner, 
(d) developing the art of asking stimulating questions, (e) diagnosing needs of 
individuals pupils, (f) helping pupils inductively and deductively perceive 
purpose in learning, (gj guiding individual pupils to achieve continuous 
progress, '(h) helping 'pupils to identify problems, (i) endinga lesson in a 
manner which maintedns pupils iijiterest , ( j ) stimulating pupils to develop 
appropriate, hyppthe^^^ learners' gather data from a variety of 

reference sources, (l) guiding pupils in testing aaidas&essinf hypotheses , (m) 

.J , . 

assisting pupils in achieveing a desirable sequence iTi learning, (r) , evaluating- 
pupil progress,* and (o) utilizing nonverbal communication" effective in 
teaching-learning situations. ' 

Thus, micro-teaching emphasised the practicing of specific teaching skills . 
in a nonthreatening manner. The duration of these less^onf is short, lasting 
perhaps, five to ten minutes. The number of pupils involved in these lessons 

« 

should be small, perhaps five or six involved learners. The use of' video 
tape provides a teacher with needed feedback to improve the perfo'rmance of a 
specific teaching skill. 

In Summary 

There are numerous ways available to improve the curriculum. Among these 

/ 

approaches are the following: ^ * 

1. Utilizing the workshop concept. 

2. Implementing the faculty meeting concept. 

3. Visiting innovative schools. 

Using video tape in evaluating the quality of teaching. * 
5. Utilizing tape and cassette recorders in ongoing learning experiences. 

20 ■ 
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6. Conducting observational visits to the class setting". 

* 7. Having a good professional library for faculty members. 

3. Involving lay citiaens in vorking toward curriculian improvement. 

9* Using micro-teaching to improve the social sttidies curri&ulum. 

♦ 
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' ^ Part Two;- De'inocracy in the Curriculum. 

Democracy as » way of life needs to.be stressed as a philosophy of e4ucatioa 

IF a3!l Vcuri^^ Tenets pert ainifig to demoe»aftle "living vouid emphasize 

the following standards: ^ ' • . 

» - » 

1. Pupils must develop attitudes of respect toward other human beings. 



2. ' Each person is to .be valued for his or her» own "uniqueness as well as 

for sameness of traits inherent between and among individuals. 

3. Individuals, regaS*dless of race, creed, or Religion should have ample 
opportunities to develop to his or her own optimum. 

'CI- 

U. Ample learning experiences %|ust be provided whereby Individuals are . . 
able to relate to each other in a positive way. 

5, Democratic living is an ideal and each individual may continually 

■ ■ ^. , 

move in the direction of reali'zing these and related objectives more v 

t 

fully. • 

6, Individuals differ from each other in degrees in terms of exhibiting . 

■ ^ 

democratic behavior. 
T. Pupils individually and in groups must have ample opportunities to 

« 

* engage in identifying and attempting to solve realistic lifelike problems. 

8. Learners personally and in committees 'must develop a set of values 
^ which give directions and meaning to life. 

9. Each pupil should- be guided in developing an adequate self-concept. 
This is necessary so that each person may. exhibit responsible behavior 

« 

in society. 

10. Pupils individually and in groups must develop a system of values 

I whereby problems and weaknesses in society are identified and attempts 

3r made at remedying these deficiencies. 

11. A relaxed environment in the school- and class setting is necessary so 
that pupils may be. able to achieve at an optimal level in all facets of 
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development. . 
12. Ample opportvmities must be provided whereby pupils may engage in 

decision maKing practices as to what to learn as well"s?p methods and 
procedures to utilize in achieving these learnings. 
Democracy as a vay of life in the school and class setting must not be 
effused with the following: 

1. Pupifs doing as they please with little or no respect for the riglits of 
Owhers* . ' » 

2. Little or no direction or guidance given by the teacher in teac};iing- 
learning situations. • * • . 

•3. Pupils alone determining objective, learning experiences , ai\d assess- 

ment^rocedures in the . school curriculum. . . 

U. A highly competitive environment where selected individuals are 



winners while others face numerous situations involving failure. 

' » 

5.' The teacher alone, ;d$;termining what pupils are to learn in a prescribed 
manner and mailing it appear as if democratic procedures are being used • 
in the sclfool setting. 
A different extreme to be avoided in the school and class setting pertains 
to the educational thinking of the autocratic teacher. The autocratic teacher 
behaves according to methods and procedures in teaching such as the following: 

1. Selects the objectives, learning experiences, and evaluation tech- 
niques without regard for concerns and purposes of learners. 

2. Believes strongly in teaching the basics only> such as reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. 

3. Strongly emphasizes rote learning and memorization as important 
methods of teaching. 

h. Does not stress the interests of pupils in ongoing learning experiences. 
5. Has rigid rules of content for pupils to folj/5w>s.' 

23 



6. Expects pupils to sit quietly in neat rovs during most of the school day. 

7. Expects pupils to rispond to teacher's questions -vith exact ai\swers. 

8. Loes not like to raise questions which require ciiticai 'and creative 

* thinking since this wastes valualsle time in learning. ^ 

9. Reprimands pupils in fr'^nt of the class fdr minor misdeeds. 

10. Feels "that teing strict in dealing with pupils is good teaching procedure 

11. Favors children from middle class homes more so than' t.hose that come 

from lower income homes. » 

* 

12. Frowns at children who speak nonstandard Eilglish. 

IS.' Feels" thai' all pupils in ^ class must measure up to the^esired standards 

■ " • - , " 

of the teacher. • 

Ik. Disapproves of "committee work as being too noisy and unproductive. 

15. Believes strongly in failin'g pupils if th|y do not achieve well on any 
^ selected grade level . . ^ 

16. Approves strongly in using textbooks and workbooks to provide most 'of the 

• learning activities for pupils. 

Moving* Toward Democratic Uphools 
There is much that ^y school or entire school system can dQ to move in the 
direction of adopting democratic tenets in the class setting: 

1. Faculty members of a school should be aided in perceiving purpose in 
studying democracy .as a way of life in school. 

2. Criteria should be developed as to the meaning of democratic living in 
the school setting. 

^. 3. Continuous revision of these standards is necessary as evidence warrants 
making these changes. 
' it. Ob,1ectives for pupils to achieve should be formulated based on a demo- 
cratic philosophy of life. '\ 
5. Learning experiences should be provided for pupils to achieve these 
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desired objectives. ^ <a 

6. 'Frequent assessment should be in evidence to determine *if- learners have 
realized stated goals Ipertaining *to democratic living in the sphool • 
setting^, ' / , ' . ■ - 



^ \ Learning Experiences to Achieve -Objectives 

The teacher must select* learning activities carefully to have pupils achieve^ 
objectives pertaining -to democracy as a way of life in the schooi sett5.ng. 

1. The teacher, for example, in a unH on The Middle East mi^t have pupils 
select which committee to participate in such as in (a) developing a 
relief map pertaining to that area of the world, (b) writing a report on 
developments leading to the Arab-Israeli j;ri sis and dilemma, (c) pre- 
paring a mural on agriculiural products of the Middle East, (d) planning, 
a "newscast? on f elated current affairs ^itemsy (e) dramatizing a Security 

t Councial aession and debate on the Arab-Israeli dilemma, and (f ) devel- 

oping a panel report on issues and events that led up to the present day 
Mid*die East situation. ' Pupils with teacher guidance could set up appro- 
priate criteria for learners working on committees of their own choosing. 
During and after committee work has been in operation, assessment pro- 
cedures need to be utilized to determine if pupils have achieved objectivi 
pertaining to democracy in the school curriculum. 

2. After several learners have completed reading library books of their own 
choosing on' the Middle East, they may in a small group discuss major idea 
gained from the reading activity. Respect for the thinking of others is 
very important in small group activities. 

3. A resource person having excellent knowledge of the Kiddle East area can 
'come to the class setting. It^ would be excellent if the resource person 

has selected audio-visual aids to use in the presentation. During the 
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presentation, pupils may ask questions as veil an present related content 
■ as possible answers' to thesa identified problem?.. Pupils v?ith teacher 
eviid'ance should assess learner behavior in termr of criteria ntM*talninr. to 

• ■ ♦ — , ■ . - . , . 

democratic living. 

. - ■• 

*l. Pupils with teacher leadership could fontulate st&ndards of conduct for 

pu]^ils in the class setting! Freguent evaluation of pupil behftvSor .'n 

terms of these standards would be imponaiit. Th/^ standards tm. »eed 

r » 

modification and revision as time goes on. Hew standards njay ne«d to be 

added as veil as old standards deleted.. Stan#6i'ds of conduct developed 

t 

' by pupils, with teacher gudt^ter^my include (a) speaKinff politely to" 

. . * ' • •.. 

N * ■ 

others, (b) respecting the rigihts of oth<&rs, (c) h*-l|^ng cupils wb<j «^ed 
help. sharing materials ar^d equipment with <>thGrej, (e) reoofi^siain*' 
one*s responsibilities in a social setting^ (f) helping to keep the class- 
room neat and tidy, (g)' developing sXHls of good human relations,- (b> 
tolerating deeds and acts of others, (i) accepting the feeline^ of ctberK 
(J) aiding the less fortunate to receive their share pf th^^•good things^ 
in life and (k) assisting the teacher in devclopln(? a good learriinr . 
enyiroriinent . 

In Summary 

It is important for the school and class setting to enphanise d'lriocratic 
tenets of livinr. Faculty tnenbera of an elenentar:/ schocO must continually f^riPAEf- 
in defining- standards pertaining to denocratic livimr, in tlW school c>.:v^; 
settine. Democracy as a way of life rmast be seylraxed iv, d*?rinitior. f^-cm tt'.;*nfrftt 
a? well as anarchic methods of instruction in the ^' Bchool envi roivn^nv. 

Learnint^ activ^ti«s^*ffiust be selectel which vill help T-xy-ilv in fichlf-ving 'iosirablc 
objectives pertainin^r. to democratic Jiving. Frequent evaluation of pui;il ft rhlfe-ve- 
in«nt in tenns of havinf: achieved ob.1ect.iver. cf democratic livinf? rutt b'? 
evi donee. 

■2n 
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The Instructional I'bad^r needs to guid& teachers, dounselors, and 

» ' (, ,- ' 

other school workers to improve the curriculum. loprovlng the school 

' ' ' •' . ' . » 

curriculuffliia a very broad objective" to' achieve* To becoae oeanSngful, 

■■ ■ - ■. ^ ■ ■ , ' " 

the concept "iaiprovine the curriculum" must be defined .'n terms of specific 

component parts. What then are major implications In the conce|jt «im« 
proving the curriculu«'» in guiding faculty members to eventually imple- 
ment improved objectives, learning experiences, and appraisal techniques 
In the schoolrclass eettini?? 



Improving the Currl^lum 
Inherent in the concept "improving the curriculum", selected gener- 
alisation© seemingly are in evidencir. Thus pupils need to 

1. perceive learningis gained as being relevant in school and in 
society, , * 

2, have adequate background learnings sequentially related to new 
content obtained* 

5» understand what is being learned and attach meaning to these 
learnings. 

U. perceive purpose in' studylfjg selected conteit, 
^ 5. develop Interest in ongoing lessons and units of -study, 

6.,^inte^ct with differ^nt^ kinds of learning experiences /\ ' 
provlnicn/\for diverse learning stylos, . 

7, achieve significant understandings, skills, and ftttitudinal ob- 
ject Ive?^ with inherent balance between and among these chosen ends, 
interact with satisfying learninf? activities. 

9* have adequate readiness experiences to benefit from new learning 
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activities. 

10. experience a variety of actlvitlfs'to provide for individual 
differences. . . 

These ten generalizations may well provide a recommended framework 
in working toward an improved curricu-lum for isturients in the school'- 
class setting. This could be true even- if approaches, representing oppo- . 
site ends on a continuum, are utilized in teaching-learning situations 
such as the following: 

1 • programmed learning versus open space education and learning 
centers, 

2, self-contained classrooms versus team teaching. 
3» flexible scheduling of diverse curriculum areas versus depart- 
mentalization. 

the use of teacher-determined behaviorally stated objectives 
versus pupils with teacher guidance* selecting general objectives in on- 
goini? lessons and units of study. 

5» a basics or essentials in the curriculum emphasis as compered 
to pupils being heavily involved in choosing what to learn as well as 
the media of learning. 

6. the use of basal texts in reading content versus individualized 
reading approaches in diverse curriculum areas. 

7. aianagement systems of instruction versus developing the curriculum 
involving input from teachers, principals, and supervisors. 

8. heavy emphasis placed upon facts developed by pupils (e.g. addit- 
« 

ion, subtraction, multiplication, jand division facts) as compared to em- 
phrtsi7.ing croative endeavors in the school and class setting (e.g. the 
writing of prose and poetry), 

9. accountability procedures in teaching versus more open ended 

2U 



methoda of appraising t«ach«r and pupil effectiveness, 

10, criterion referenced supervifeion versus diverse approaches or 
methods utilised in supervising instruction,, 

** Needed Clarifications 

From the preceding discussion, it is quite obvious that further 
research or philosophical agreement needs to be emphasized to realize 
jnaximum group consensus in educational procedures and practices, T^us, 
.for example, in attempting to provide relevant learnings for pupils (see 
criterion one pertaining to generalizations inherent in the concept "im- 
proving the curriculum" on page one), a significant . question arises as 

r 

to Who should determine relevance in teaching-learning situations? The 
teachex^ The pupil? Pupils with teacher guidance? Textbook writers? 
Programmers? Needs assessment programs?.. 

A further example pertaining to the need for clarity in'.achieving 
more general consensus in educational thinking" pertains to adequate back- 
ground learnings sequentially arranged (criterion two on page one) for 
learners. This may also be viewed from several perspectives. Should 
the teacher determine these sequential le5arnings for pupils? Or, should 
the following individually or collectively be heavily .involved In deter- 
mining this important facet of the curriculum: the pupil, pupils with 
teacher direction, writers of educational materials, individuals who 
^ specialize in writing programmed materials, or preparers of management 
systems of instruction? 
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EDyaioK AND THE tEACHER 

iiwen;lce -.W<ji]&'^ll6n.«f staff moitfbera' In* t;he • V school set titig; has* * ' 
of coutae, always beien important;, Tl^li has bigen ^r^^^ for t^he following 
reasons: 

1. teachers . need continually to update their teaching skills to truly' 
become professional individuals. " > * * . 

2. . recoramended trends, in different Curriculum araas continue to„ be sub- 
ject to modiflcatibn and change. * • . 

3. pupils need to be guided to achieve optimal development in all facets 
Of development, such as intellectual, social, physical,' and emotional growth. 

?lore^ recently, inservlce education of teachers has become increasingly 
Important due -to these trends in the school arena: 

1. the accountability mpvement* " , v * ^ 

2. dlsaatisfaction*by the lay public i» teaching the basfcs — reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, in >«|trticular.' 

'^r- ■ . v,-^ ^ ■ ■ ■ .. •: 

3.. new movements in J^du<^atlon, ■^uch -as l-eafnlng, centers and open space 
education, differentiated staffing, fieasurabic objectives, modular scheduling, 
computer assisted instruction, dial access information retrieval systems, and 
ma'nagement systems of Instruction. 

Teachers differ from each other in terms of perceived needs in the area 
of inservlce eduration. Thus, Inservlce needs Including the following may. bt> 
identified by teachers: - • 

1. handling discipline problems. 

2. providing for learners of dlveriie achievement levels. 

3. obtaining the interests of pupils in teaching- learning situations. 

4. guiding pupils in becoming proficient readers in diverse curriculum 



6: siquencmg-l^rnines for pup"'- ^ ' ^ 

u.l„8 more open-ended .t«tesi« 1« t-hlng ™d leaning. 
,«U,i„, ;,,ne;. oM.«.lng activities in ongoing unit, or s,udy, ^ 

; Providing for individual Differences ' . 

XeacW. do differ .ro» ea<* ot.er in ..r^, of Wt is needed to d^eXop^^ 
proficiencv in t^e teacMng profession. THe W ^ "facuUV meetings, 
concepts to improve instruction .ave. no dou.t. .een .enefi.iaX in »an. s.oo. 
settings in improving t.e curriculum. Too often, .caver, the needs of t.e 
.roup are stressed in ongoing workshops and facult, meetings to inprove t.e 
.rriculu. UttU leewa, tHan .a, .ave .een available in t.ase —pa an 
Cacuu, .eatings to provide for individual differences a.o„g taaCers in .e 
0, seLng .eleva,t ,rs.al ,ro,le^ i^----"--";-^"-; 
- I provide for individual differences the' ar., of inseWice educ^^n, 
^ cooperative!, .it. Principals and supervisors «a. deter.ine an aPproacH , 

* •.-j^nsnv in an optimal manner. Thus,, at tne 
for the former to develop professionally in an opt 

the individual teacher and an admin- 
beginning of a new school year, for example, the 

' \ . . «lan for professional growth of the instructor. 
Istrator may work out a plan tor pro . 

istiau*. ^ flexible plan such as 

J- «f tht> classroom teacher, a tiexioje h* 

. Depending upon the needs- of t^e classroo ^ 

' • - -^t 4.V«* to ln&«rvice tasks to be completed 

the following may be worked out pertaining to ins rv 

for the new school year: 

1. Visit a recommended class setting to observe differentiated staffing 
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in operation. 

alternative schools. 



2 read ten journal articles on 
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„en4ed ttends in; the teaching ^^^^^^^ . , , , _ ■ , . ,,. 

■ ■ ■ ^ .^i^he^-WrWi^s an .^^e^hove n;».d ..Wr^ .rth^e.v.^^ 
• :«n..n.:;a.n;H. .he ...hcoi .e«.n.. ; ^s- 

. . m,M?e -using procedures such as the ollcwlngt _ ■ 

" ■ ■ '^Wlng su™.ary statements duplicated and handed to teachers, the 



v.. ■■■«■". 

i. 



principal, and the supervisor. / \,',r..A 

• 2. pre.entlng a report to facuXt, menhers .y glv.ng saUent Ideas gained. 
( 3; taiumg to teachers mrcr^ally ahout reUvant innovative procedures 

in education. 

mvumg teachers to the class setting to notice Innovative Ideas 
being utlUi^ed in teachirig-learnlng situations. 

Tour nrevlously mentioned lasks pertaining to In- 
The teacher pursuing lour previouoij 

service education; evidently.- feels a need for . 

. using the stre.gths,of professionals m teaching-learning Situations 

^ ■ • ^ .,„ ,e;i^^ietilng <v;s^^^ " 
Staffing in operation) . ... 

interasta. and purposes (alternative school concept). . 

. 3. helping l..«r„ers ..evclop increased proficiency in the teaching of 
reading (attend state convention for read'mg instruction). " 

, ,= »ff,ctively with selected learners (study 
4. being able to work more effectively 

tenets of behavior modification). 

^us. each.eacher may select the type of inservice education progr^ 
.at would meet the needs and purposes of involved faculty members. The ro e 

i ,4nr tcicberf? to determine the quality 
of the principal or supurvlsor in assisting tench. r. 

O . «,.,v include the following standards: 

ERiC of Inservice education desired nray include 



1.. cUrlfying with individual teachers possible areas in the school 

2. d-is^^'sfng pur^efM inA<»atlv* ideas that .nisht be l«ple»e„te4 in 

Ifhc school anjt class setting. 

a! encouraging individual teachers to viefc. analyze, study, and ultl- 
»ately imple»ent selected trends in the currlculun._ . 

4. suggestink possible areas of inservlce aducStion to teachera. 
'5. surveying problem areas identified m the school curriculum as 

indicated by teachers and using the related data in the conference setting 

with individual Instructors. 

6. respecting the thinking of teachers pertaining to areas of inservlce 

education. 

In Summary 

Teachers individually wit., sup^visory assistance nay det'ermine their 
own areas of need in the area of inservice education. Thus, purnose is 
involved i» fulfilling re,uire,»ent. in a personalized progran of professional 
growth pCtalping to improving the curriculuo. ™ • ' . , . 
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chleve in the currlculusm. Teachers, princlpal^i and supsrvisors need to study 
and analyze diverse objectives for ultimate use in teaching-learning situations. 
The kinds of objectives chosen need to 

1. provide for individual differences, 

2. 'emphasise taeaningful and understandable learnings, 

3. provide for diverse interests possessed by learners in the class setting, 

4. be purposeful in ongoing units of study. 

Each pupil needs guidance to achieve optimally in the school curriculum. 

Sub ject"" Matter Learnings in the Curriculum 
There are educators advocating subject tnatter learnings receiving pritsary 
emphasis in the ^curriculum. Intellectual development of pupils may then receive 
ma^jor attention rather than skills and attitudinal goals. To achieve ^subject 
Eiatter^objectives, the teacher might assist pupils to 'achieve well utilizing 
reputable basal textbooks, single or multiple series. Other activities, in-- 
volvi^g the use of selected audio- visual aids, may be brought into teaching-* 
learnitlg situations, as needed,' to provide for each pupil. Ultimately, the 
teacher c^ust evaluate to notice if pupils are acquiring relevant content. 
Objectives reflecting vital subject matter for pupil acquisition should 

1. contain significant facts, concepts, and generalisations, 

2. emphasize what is useful to learn. Inert ideas should be 'culled. 

(J 

3. encompass recommended scope and sequence of content. 

♦ 

4. advocate a spiral turrlculum. Thus, previously , gained subject matter 
is met gain at a more complex level of understanding. 

Learning activities to achieve objectives should also ci:iphasl2e appropriate 
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justifiable criteria. The activities may emphasize both inductive and deduc- 
tive methods of Instruction. Deduction Is less time consuming, as a method, 
compared to induction. Clear, concise explanations given by the teacher can 
assist' pupils to learn much subject matter. For a change of pace, inductive 
methods should also be utilized. Thus, the teacher needs to become a proficient 
asker of sequential questions to guide pupils to achieve relevant subject 
matter. No doubt, the most significant factor in teaching is to start where 
each pupil pre?sently is achieving. From then on, continual, ^optimal progress ^ 
is*an ideal for -each pupil "to achieve. The teacher needs to keep accurate 
records to notice if sequential achievement in subject matter learnings is in 
evidence for each learner. ' ^ • 

To measure achievement in subject matter, the instructor might utilize 
teacher written tests , (true-false, multiple choice, essay, matching, and com- 

pletion items). . ' 

State wide and local district tests, in accountability system^, might also-- 
be utilized to determine pupil acquisition of vital facts, concepts, and gener- 
alizations. 

^ Process Learnings in the Curriculum 

There are selected educatoifs advocating process ^rather than subject matter^ 
objectives receiving primary emphasis in the curriculum. The processes JTi^^ht in- 
clude 

1. careful observation and accurate recording of what was observed. 

2. classification <\f content and development of generalizations. 

3. making comparisons and predicting outcomes. 

4. creative thinking and critical thinking. 

5. id'entifying problems, stating hypothesis, and testing hypotheses. 
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7. gathering data from a variety of reference sources. 

Teachers, principals, and supervisors need to select vital processes for 
pupils to achieve. The processes must have transfer value. The pro^esises teay 
then be utilised in diverse curriculum areas, as well as In society; Sequen* 
tial progress of learners needs to be in evidence^ in ongoing units of study. 

4 

A variety of audio-visual aids, as well as reading materials, may be utilised 
to assist pupils to achieve process goals. 

To evaluate learner achievement, the teacher needs to utilize obsfervation 
methods. Thus, the teacher may evaluate if pupils, in gescral, :are achieving 
process goals. SuUjtject matter learnings are a by-product of achieved processes 
An inherent assumption is if appropriate processes are in evidence, liccurate 
subject matter learnings will also be revealed by pupHs. . Processes acquired 

• ' , • ..... 

by pupils are not specifically tneasurafolev It would be ridiculous to talk a* 
bout a pupil developing 80% pro*£iciency in .tnaking careful observations or a 

-^learner recording what has been observed with 957. accuracy. However, in gen- 

» ^ ^ \ 

eral, the teacher may observe if a pupi^ is increasing profictSnCv ita observ- 

ln§ and recording observations more so presently, as compared to-. earlier inter«» 
vals of time* 

In Conclusion . ' 
Should subject matter or processes be emphasised largVly in teaching--* 
learning situations? fov, is compatibility possible? Certainly, a teacher may 
emphasize one of the categories more than the other Jn ongoing units of study. 
However, process goals might also be stressed to guide le^arners to acquire 
relevant subject matter. * - 
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CURRiCULUM IMPROV'EMENT 



Each school needs to provif**^ quality "objectives, leamihg activities, and eval- 
uation procedures to guide each ^eai^ner to achieve optirojilly. What might faculty' 
members in a school do to improve each curriculum area? 
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Use of a Variety of Media 

jr 

'.Each pupil possesses a unique style of learning. Thus, it bf4^ooves the^ 
teacher to attempt to discover which methods of teaching will optimally benefit . 
any given learner. The foUoving, among .others, are recognised as being positive 

in the field of educational methodology: , ' ' ^ ^ 

■• ' " - ' • ' ■ 

1. reading to acquire knowledge, concepts, and geperali sat ions. 
Abstract content is then being emphasised in teaching and 
learning. 

ft 

2. viewing audio-visual materials. Filmstri'ps, slides, films, 
study prints, illustrations, drawings, and transparencies 
may be utilized by learners .to secure needed information. 
Semi-concrete experiences ar^ then being emphasi2ed*in on- 
going lessons and units. ^ 

5. utilizing, realia in achieving stated "Objectives in^^e curri- 
■ , culum. Students may then experience objects, mpdels, 

excursions, demonstrations, and other conc««it<<raaterials in 
teaching-learning situations. 

To be sure, all learning acquired needs ultimately to become abstract in 
nature. Thus, listening, speaking, reading, and writing skills need to be devel- 
op£d optimaUy within each learner. These four vo.cabularies are utilized contin- 
ually in the adult world in society. They are also utilized by students in the 
societal arena. Each pupil then needs to experience the abstract integrated with 
the semi-concrete and the concrete. Respect for each student's learning 

style needs to be in evidence. Thus, for a pupil revealing a preference for 

concrete experiences in the curriculum, the teacher needs to utilize in lessons 
and units, an adequate number of realia. Or, a student that prefers the semi- 
concrete as a major method of learning needs to experience an adequate number of 
activities .strej^sing visual and related auditory means. Tliese aa^dio-visual 
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f activities do not directly represent reality, nor have they moved entirely in the 

I direction of being svDbolic. The talented ^tind gifted student may prefer abstract 

'f' experiences in ongoing lessons and units and, thus needs to experience numerous 

i' . reading, writing, listening, and speaking activities. 

Use of Differentiated Staffing 
The tal.?nrs and skills of each person in the school' setting need to be uti- 
I li-:ed adequately in teaching and learning. Teachers, supervisors, administrators, 

secretaries, and teacher aids possess knowledge and skills which might be shared 
'with students as the content and abilities relate to ongoing school and class • 
exrseriehces. Lay people in the 'community also may possess specialties which need . 
integration with the curriculum. 

In an era of knowled^ ex^los^ it is difficult for any one teacher to 
I possess that which represents optimal achievement , in each and ^very leaniing 

activity provided for pupils. It behooves the faculty and staff of a school to 
have a listing of Current specialties possessed by knowledgable individuals. 
Those individuals may have concrete and seni -concrete materials to go along with 
their presentation- related to a specific lesson or unit in the classroom. The 
^ resource person must be able to present content on the understanding level of 

learners 'and stimulate further interest in learning. If, for example, a resource 
person has much knowledge in the area of rocks and minerals, perhaps the subject 
matter needs to be shared with learners in an ongoing science unit containing the 
title of "Rocks and Minerals." , 

Use of Inductive Methods of Teaching 
Induction, as methodology, is receiving considerable emphasis in curriculum 
development. To utilise inductive methods, the teacher needs to guide Icanicrs 
to select relevant problem areas and work in the direction of solving >hc identi- 
fied problems. A variety of reference sources may be u+ili:ed by students to 
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acwiire needed j^ubjoct matter to solve problems, Thj.* •^luJent tlic^n ^.e^urcs ^pt^^ 
cific content in attempting to solve one or irtorc problems., froft; the ^pfc;fu*. thvn» 
to the general' represents induction or learning by Vjsvovery m<'ihovb. 

The teacher needs to guide pupils to locate [-rob 1 eras and utilise suHjcct 
matter, not as an end, but as a means to an end, that -is to sclve^pijoblefr^tic ^ 
situations.' The teacher no longer is a lecturer or e>:pl?iinvr ot Cv>r.tont, Iwf^er 
the teacher stimulates, motivfitcs, and encourage^i lenrners to pursue the solution 
of problems perceived purposeful by the involve ^tude^u . lntrI?i,<ic<iHy , pupils, 
attain subiect matter directly related to the k<?lving of probterns. ^ Interest in , 
securing subject matter pi^vldes effort needd in learning. To reward learning, 
extrinsic motivation is not needed such as* prires (primnr-?' reinforcers) and sofsen:^ 
(seciindary reinforcers) which may., be e:«char.ged for a specific pri^e.'* A minur.al 
ar.ount of explaining at necessary interx'ais .mniht wel T spur learners on to 
needed discoveries and thus use inductioTi as a method of teaching and learning. 

Depth versus Survey Methods of i>Hchiiig and Lci^min^q 
, rducators, in general, recomciend depth understanding be eriphasi^cd in guiding 
pupils to attain relevant goals. To attain each fact, concept, and geiu'ral i ion 
in depth, pupils need to eS;pcrience a variety of methods, r.o.iia, and e.sperjences. 
Surveying any one fact, concept, and general i:ation might well hinder pupils frv»ff. 
attaching neaning to that which has been leanied. For adevjuate retention to occur, 
pupils individually need to understand and attach neaning to e-^ich ander<itan;'. i ng 
(icquisition of subject matter ), sVill tbcconiing praficicnt in * .i»^.tt•nln^• . s-'oaVinc. 
reading, and writing abilities) as well as att;tudinall-,val*ie<, appreciations , and 
in? tre^ goal* An aJeuvjate ar^xint of tirno or task for each le:xrnvr r. to be 
;n eViJ^^nce to erriph3Si:f achieving an> one object ivi: m a ireanir'^^iV<^:in,ii. i 



^!^'*anin^ liieory is highly r^^levar^t to ern?hasi:c m any given Ir^aj^xng oppcr^ynity 



Tor 5^iip;ls. Kach lesson and each imit natst co^:a.n cyperic^-r;. 
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iv:,; . V i h. ,1 :y p<-r'.v;vi' nsi ir.f; senate and ins Ptc-wtn^:. 

Tv>>- J'ri'q\59h? iv tva:?;ors ftfs-i corbel to ci^vt-r much subject batter m order 
.v.^,» • j^xT . wc'ribcv-^V * , an 5 Korksh^'ei raav cfv«j>U'tcv!. Covering wany pages or 

:..ru\:vn., i?- iriu^ini; an-^ !<• amine- *va^h*r, that v.*-.ich »s under>t anJ^Me and beconcs 
- crriL'val •j^t-Jf ffia>- w^It he is* ia: 1 .'itcd "jntb previous learnings 



\H'-a;int*i^*i lily tn Evlvic a: t'.'>n 
\..r'. ro..^ oJuc.3:or* ^rui the Uy puMic n-^y aiivvwite dncrse f:?m* of rcachors 

tc^J^ vv^ ■ l«7urTur;g s itvift! icr^ , ilcii^Tany, acciMinT nbi li ty 
vr->-:,i -if-r: .-*.v;r? >r;»* JvriUitf fror Icdnicrs *o inilisate x?;\cher prr-f i c iency in 

Mv.-.-.n.ir.iVie roultf riivjh: be ci;?:tincd free the utiluaiion of ri»a*wrdbly 
. • ;ve> ir. :<*;ivhir!j< i*: AoJiird ; ^Jnl iich itn t-rr-t-nt tests, sji well tests 
,oer-1 i.> ^titt<'s jndividiiaUy to a^certa-in ^tuJcnt progress. Measurable results 
~ -> ., i: :.*>.^. h-jpvfii:-:> , If: a r.£-.-t:-ir.^tul ©annor. There »irc nuf«c-rou<^ 

."i, ;f. t.T.j-:-.»*ir.4?-.g >yj.tvrr..> oi' ,iv;ountabi 1 1 1 v vith^n the curr ' fiiUuB- 

: .v;.> .^ci i : vT^al pv.r: onh« cthvr than involved tcucht*r^, ro:^pcsi- 
.worv ; ^c»r'> . wci: an goveJTjnii botirds of ^chool^'^ 
t :^ 'tv^ii irv;iv *n.^^:i<\jrv J'upi) pri:'grc^5 av«:<it*>iciy'* Ar^:* vit^il, rather 
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l.^ thr Ifty pul-t;C. Other thAJ. tct»! ri-S^uit5^ 



r:.>^-i pr4>gre5^ op? ir-rilly t>.t; iniivi-iual b^j^^is. The q^^t'^tiun arises 

-■^ ^^hi.'h vo/i;:- ^^uKiid Iear^t>rs ^^^h^trv^- and h<^*. xhc ac); t e\ oa^onl can be - 
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I. Instructional managcfncnt systems (IMS-). Te'-ch^»rs and supci- 
vistcrs need to identify for a semester or an entire* school 
yoar, ineiisurable cfbjicctives for teaniers to attain in oach 
avJitletaic area. Generally, there are a minimal number that 
pupils on any $rade level need to achieve before being 
promoted to the*' next sequential grade level at the ^nd of 
the school year. Pupils, not achieving the ninijnal number 
for a grade' iev^l within a school year, need to complete 
r^r.rsining ends before being promotc-d to the next grade level, 
T.-^lented pupils, of course, need to be challenged to achieve 
more objectives than the minimal required for completing 
the re-:}uire;TJenls for any grade level.. 

Mastery learning. Teachers, prior to teach ins, identify 

Vital precise goals for pupils to achieve. The teacher then 

selects relevant activities to assist pupils individually to 

achieve the^'^objective. If the involved pupil reveals an 

object ive has been attained, he/she is then ready to achieve 

the next sequential objective. A learner who does not achieve 

an objective wtay well need a different teaching strategy / 

until success ifr gea^-^avnment is in evidence. 

3. Individually Prescribed '.nstructioi^ (IHI). With the uti- 
li:3tion of in, raeasura&ly stated objectives are^written 
prior to in&tnictjon. The specific ends ne»4~*fltDe written 
for at least one semester and preferably for an entiie school 
year prior to their iropleaentation. 

Each pxifil is pretested on a reasonable number of the measurably stated ends. 

Thuii, pupus need not have leaming activities pertaining to those goals already 

attained. Rather, the teacher prescribes a learning activity' based on the first 

nc'K precise end to be achieved by the involved pupil. After instruction, the 

teachtM- rT;ca>ures if the leamer has been successful in goal attainment. If so, the 

te;icj;t>r therj presv-ribes an experience for the learner to achieve the next sequen- 

liAl end. If a pupil has not achieved the aim, a new p»escription is given to 

a-.d *a ihv pu^il bcins succey.sful in iu-hieving the stated mea^surable goal. 



In Conclusion 

;:inovative prvrcevhirc^j t-nipha^ ,i :ed in t each ing - learning situations, 
ir;;;. . .ic '.or. r.ced? .-»ppra:sing in terj^.s of'provuhng for individual optimal pupil 
x-rv^vv>h. r'v.i>, pupjls, individually, may attavrh intercut, ir.e.ining, ;-ind pi.irposc to 
nnt;:; ; ng e^rf r i enc e.s wjthin di\t-rse le^.^ons and unjis of t«tudy. 
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DISCIPLINE AND THE SCHOOL 

Teachers and admlnlstrjKVfs are concerned about the quality of dis« 
cipline in the school/class setting. There is fear that learners may and 
do get out of hand. Learning on the part of students is hindered. The 
quality of education then goes dovmhill. 

Toward the other end of the continuum, discipline may be excessively 
strictl Students 8>;ef reluctant to be active participants in ongoing 
experiences. Less creativity .is in evidence then from students, it 
appears that a Golden >tean should be einphasiaed in discipline. Thus, an 
environment can be excessively permissive. Or, strictness as a concept 
is being emphasized rather than are students truly learning and achieving. 

The Psychology Of Learning 

Tlhere are selected principles of learning which need emphasis in the 

curriculum. Otherwise' discipline problems might arise due to ineffective 

methods of teaching and learning being emphasized in ongoing units of study. 

1. Purpose in Learning 

/* 

The teacher needs to develop or maintain purpose for learning within 
pupils. Pupils may learn very little from ongoing learning activities if 
they "see" ilttle or no purpose in what is being learned. Learners must 
sense a reason for learning selected facts, concepts, and generalizations. 
Too frequently, -the classroom teacher has merely assigned a certain number 
of pages for pupils to read from a textbook- with no readiness activities 
involving purpose for reading. The teacher, perhaps, merely stated the 
following: "read pager 110 to 113 for tomorrow and answer questions five, 
six, and seven at the eiid of the chapter." It is no wonder that many 
learners fail to sense purpose for reading. 
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If pupils are to read content from a basal reader, for example, the 
teacher can guide pupils in a discussion pertaining to the related pictures 
in the textbook. Pictures from the teacher* s file could also be utilized. 
As these pictures are being discussed, the teacher could print the related 
new words on the chalkboard that pupils will be encountering in their 
reading. These words should be printed in neat manuscript style and 
their meaning discussed. Pupils can then obtain a mental image of these 
words fran the chalkboard and utilize these learnings in recognizing new 
words which they will meet in print. They should also be able to recall the 
meanings of the new words when reading so that meaningful learning may 
take place. As the pictures and related new words are being discussed, 
pupils should ask questions and identify problem areas. Pupils can then . 
road to find information to answer these questions or problem areas. Thus, 
a purpose is involved in learning than if no reasons exist for participating 
in a given learning activity. 

2. Interest in Learning 

It is important for teachers to select learning activities which capture 
the interests of pupils. Pupils should learn more if they are interested 
in a given learning activity as coa^ared to having a lack of interest. Too 
often, teachers have not cansidered the, interests of pupils when selecting 
appropriate learning activities. Thus, learners do not achieve to their 
optimum. The teacher can construct an interest inventory whereby pupils can 
respond in checking what is of interest to them. For example, on this interest 
inventory, all pupils could check their hobby or hobbies from those listed 
by the teacher. Space should be left for writing in their hobby or hobbies 
if they are not listed. Hobbies which pupils have can become a definite 
part of ongoing learning activities in a given unit. For example, .stamps 
from a collection, pertaiiing to a unit of study on Great Britain, can become 
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a part of the UAyniug activities on that country. Or, a rock collection 
couici become a definite part of « scienibe tmit pertaining to the ch8ngiii$ 
surface of tie earth/ On iKe inter^^ inventory , 8one inay indicate 

positive attitudes toward listening to music of other lands. Certainly 
these musical recordings can be brought into selected social studies units 
when they relate to the nations or areas of the world heing studied. Teachers 
need to study various interest inventories and develop an instrument which 
would give data pn ways of capturing the interests of pupils. 

Pupils, generally, will show little interest in a. given learning activity 
which is excessively complex. For example, pupils who read wfell below grade 
level will not be interested in rieading content from books which are written 
for the grade level they are presently in. The words, terns, and ideas being 
presented from these textbooks will not be on the imderstanding level of 
pupils. Thus, interest in learning will lag. Nor will talented and gi^ti^d " 
learners generally be interested in, content which is written well below 
their present achievement level in reading. These learners will generally 
be bored and feel a lack of challenge in leaxning activities which have 
excessively low standards. 

Some learning activities have a tendency to capture pupils interest 
more as compared to other kinds of activities. Well selected films, film- 
strips, pictures, slides, excursions, and records can generate much pupil 
interest if properly introduced. Pupils from different achi-evement levels 
in a group can generally benefit from these learning activities. They 
can interpret and gain content on different achievement levels. 

Learning activities involving discussions can make for a lack of 
interest on the part of learners if the ideas being discus^d contain 
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excessively difficult vocabul$ty tearms which learaeys 4© not understand or 
if the discussion activity is curried on for too Jong a period of tine. 

. • 3/ Meaning At w 

• To 'benefit adequately from ongoing learning activities, pupils need to 
understand that which is being leamedr Too frequently*' pupils have memorized 
facts, statements, and conclusions without really understanding or am 
* 'meaning to what has Wn learned. Or^pupiXs have memorized content for a 
test resulting in a rapid rate of forgetting. If pupils attach meaning to 
what has' been learned, an iii?>roved detention tat^i should 'thus result i 
All teachers should be highly interested in having pupils retain as much as 
possible of what has been learned* 

For learning to be meaningful for pupils, the teacher must assess the 
learner in terms of his present achievement level. -Thus, in initiating or 
introducing a unit, the teacher should develop some kind of pretest which 
will assist in determining present achievement levels of pupils. This could 
involve the use of a variety of evaluation techniques. Paper-pencil te*;fs 
could be used as well as discussions. Not all evaluation, of course, should 
be done through the use of paper-peneil tests, tests such as these will not 
adequately measure how well pupils ceji utilize a microscope in science rr how 
well pupils can construct and make models related to ongoing social studies 

units. . 

Once pupils have been pretested, the teacher needs to adjust objectives 
in a unit study. The 'Objectives should then.be attai 
Careful selection of learning activities or determining an appropriate 
instructional sequence for learners is then important. If the objectives 
are too difficult for pupils to realize, meaningful learnings will then , 
not occur. Learning activities which are too difficult for pupils make for 
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a lack aof meJttiingful learnings on the part of children. The teacher needs 
to pay careifui attention to proper sequence when pupils are pursuing ongoing 
learning activities. The teacher aay "jump" too far ahead of pupils if care- 
ful attention is not paiji to proper sequence in ongoing learning activities. 
The other extreme in sequence could*pertain to the teacher duplicating ' 
what learners already have mastered or learned in previous units of study. 
Thus, it is important that the teacher think in terns of good sequence 
when providing learning activities for pupils. 

The teacher can be misled in providing for meaningful learning activ- 
ities for pupils if the type of pretest utilized is not in harmony with the 
learner's present achievement level. For example, a ifirst grade pupil will 
not reveal present achievement levels, generally, if he were asked to read 
and respond to complex truerfalse, multiple-choice » completion, Or matching 
items. Each cHild must be pretested using en appropriate evaluation technique 
which is in harmony with thild growth and development characteristics. 

4* Motivating the Learner 

o ■ 

Pupils who lack motivation will not have the necessary energy level 
to become actively involved and benefit fiilly from ongoing learning activities. 
The 'teacher must think of strategies which assist learners to achieve to their 
optimum duetto appropriate motivation. Forcing learners to memorize a 
given set of facts, generally, would make for situations where learners lack 
motivation. In some situations, teachers want to depend upon scolding or 
embarrassing leamei'S in order to "encourage" learning. Sooner or later, 
teachers discover that under such circumstances pupils learn to dislike ?| 
learning, teachers, as well as the school as an institution. Pupils may 
come to the conslusion that school is an unhappy place and learning is 
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sometHns to 1>t 9hunn^4t A few |e^ch9T$ $tlll feel that pupils learn Oiiily 



Vheh they kte foirced t situatibnsf involylng .-y^ 

4rudgew'. tliese teachers fc^^ feel that learning cannot be 'enjoyable -JS 

for children and in their 4ee "learning" can come about %^ 

largely whan experiences for children are made unpleasant through regurg- • IJ; 
itation of facts, rote learning, and drill. 3;' 

The teacher rather nejeds to think of stimulating pupils so that an 
inward desire to. learn will result. A good bulletin board developed" at 
different intervals when units are taught can do much to assist pu^xis in 
asking questions whereby a desire exists to get data in answer to these 
questions. In developing these bulletin board displays, the teacher needs 'i^:,: 
to think of possible questions pupils may raise pertaining to the pictures 4 
contained thereon. Can the bulletin board display help deveiiDp an inward 
•desire to learn on the part of pupils? This question needs to be answered 
in the affirmative by classroom teachers. The teacher can also develop^ | ' 

interesting learning centers pertaining to different. units of study.' This 
should assist learners in identifying important problem areas thus motivating 
pupils in developing an inward desire to learn. The teacher can also J 
utilize films aiid filmstrips wmtaining content which would stim- 

ulate pupil curiosity. Learning activities need to be selected carefully by | 

1 • ... J.i^';^ 

■ ^C" - 

teachers so that pupil motivation for learning will be at its optimum. 

Methods of Disciplining Students 



If effective methodology has been utilized in teaching students and 
discipline problems persist, which alternatives are available to the t.eacher 
and administrator? 

1. Using reinforcement tactics. Reinforcement emphasizes using praise. 
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prizes, free time, tokens to exchange for prizes, notes of comiftendation, 
recognition in all school assexubUes, badges, and .certificates for iujproved 
learner per foraance. ihe teacher nee'ds.to determine the amount any student 
needs to learn and communicate this to involved I'^amers, prior to any given 
learning 'opportunities. Thus, if it is reasonable for 'a learner to spell 
fifty words correctly within a given time interval, what will be the reward? 
Or, if * student does not disturb others within a specific interval of time, 
which reinforcemcmt tactic will be utilized? Each learner needs to know what 
to achieve within a time interval in order to receive an award or prize. In 
a precise and clear manner, the teacher needs to communicate what is desired 
from each student in order that the latter may work in the direction of 
receiving positive reinforcement, 

Biehlerl wrote the following involving reinforcement theory (S-R view 
and the thinking of F. Skinner): 

The underlying philosophy of the S-R view stresses that 
scientists have been most «uccessful when they have traced 
the causes of events and have found ways to alter behavior In 
predictable ways. To apply science to human behavior, there- 
fore. Skinner argues that we must constantly analyze causes. 
If we can discover What makes people behave in a desirable man- 
ner, we should be able to arrange conditions to produce that 
kind of behavior. If we do not search for causes and attempt 
to arrange experiences j we will leave things to «hn(ice. In an 
uncontrolled situation some lucky individuals will have a favor- 
able chain of experiences that will equip then with desirable 
attitudes and skills; others will suffer an unfortunate series 
of experiences that will lead to difficulties and.grief. In a 
controlled situation it may be possible to arrange experiences 
so that almost everyone acquires desirable traits and abilities. 

Even if you feel a bit uncomfortable about the idea that 
human behavior is shaped by experiences over which the indivi- 
dual has incomplete control, Skinner argues that you will be a 
better teacher if you endorse this assumption. If you reject 
the proposal completely, you may not become aware of how you 
are influencing your pupils in undesirable ways, and you may 

iRobert F. Biehler. Psychology Applied to Teaching . Third Edition. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1978, page 229. 
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to amnge e?cp?rieirices that cp^ benefit the©, S-^ theo- 
rists stress the jpoiht that what you do ais a teacher-^whether 
you acknowledge the fact or not-is going to have an impact on 
your students. Therefore, they reconmend that you make syste- 
matic efforts to influence student behavior in efficient, con- 
sistent, and positive ways. 

2. Using satiatipn methods. If a disruption occurs in the classroom, 

* 

the teacher may in an objective manner have the involved learner demonstrate 
for an interval of time the disruptive behaviox'. The assumption here is that 
the student will become tired of exhibiting negative behavior. It may not 
be as enjoyable to perfoim what is negative when the student is encouraged 
in an open manner to do so. Generally, the pleasures of perfoiming disruptive 
behavior involves doing what the teacher disapproves of. 

Thus, if two students have passed notes to each other during class time, 
they may be encouraged to do so during an interval of time so that classmates 
may observe the ensuing behavior. Hopefully, the involved students will not 

* 

engage in the disruptive behavior in the future, i.e. passing notes during 
class time. The joy of doing so may be eliminated through satiation methods, 
if satiation methods do not appear to work, other means of disciplining 
learners' need to be utilized, Learners tend to exhibit those behaviors which 
appear to'rewjurd the personal self. There is no one proven method which 
works for all students in the area of discipline. 

3. Using student-teacher planning. Each class of learners with teacher 
guidance may develop classroom standards of behavior. Each criteria needs 

to be appraised in terms of developing recommended standards of behavior with- 
in fitudantS* Thus, is the discussed criteria too lenient? Or, is it exces- 
sively stringent whereby harmful side effects could occur? It truly is a 
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probl«n solving situation to 4«velop. recominwded standaids of behavior.. • 
After the criteria have been developed in a meaningful aanner, they 
need implementation. If a learner breaks a rule, the class needs to discuss 
what the consequences of the -inf racture are . Should the adopted- criteria..-.- ■ 
not work, students with teacher guidance need to develop modified or new 
standaj^^. Each standard is a hypothesis to be tested in the classroom setti^ig. 
The consequences of any one standard is tefci^^^in^tion In the classroom 
setting. Only if the consequences are negative, should a criteria be revised. 
What is good in terms of standards is that which works in action. Wiat is not* 
effective produces ncfnworkal^le results. The world of experience is the real 
world. What exists in the ©xperi^ced ^^^^^ "^^^ stable nor static, but 
chanses. With change, new problems arise. These problems n^ed identification 

and related solutions sought. Solutions are tentative and sub5e^ to change, 

^ ■ ■ 

if evidence warrants. 

Preston and Hermann^ wrote: 

Group formulation of rules or standards is desirable ("only 
four children may be at the reference table at a time"; "commit- 
tees at work-keep ydur voices low"; and so o^i). There is evidence 
that children even as young as kindergarten age can participate in 
making and helping maintain rules. 

Studp-its should understand that the purpose of abiding by 
rules is u .t to please or ingratiate the teacher, but to create 
the kind of classroom in whioh learning can take place. Once the 
rules are made, discussed, and accepted/ they should be posted and 
frequently referred to. The teacher should encourage the pupils 
to improve or add to them as the year proceeds. 

4. Using modeling. The teacher may properly introduce and show a film 
to learners in which quality ideals in discipline are being emphasized. The 



2Raiph C. Preston and Wayne Herman, Jr. Teaching Social Studies in the Ele 
mentary School . Fifth edition. New York: Holt, Rineftart and Winston, 198 
page 108. 
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content in the film should be realistic and not represent unachievable «»tan- 

t 

dards. Ultiaiately, the subj'ect matter in the film may be discussed with in- 
volved learners. The purpose of the film is t6 present positive models for 
students to emulate. Each student models himself /her self after other admired 

individuals. ^ ^ *' 

The teacher may also ptaise one or more students by name for exhibiting, 
appropriate behaviors (reinforcement theory) . The rewarded learners provide 
models for others to imitate. The more prestigious the model, the more likely 
others will attempt to emulate that ideal. Notice in either example pro- 
vided above, the teacher did not force the model on learners. Rather, the 

model is there for observation, imitation, and emulation. 

* ■ 

Woolfolk and Nicolicfh^ wrote the following examples of modeling: 

' * 

1. Model those behaviors you want your students to learn. 
EXAMPLES: Show enthusiasm for the subject you teach. 

Be willing to demonstrate the tasks you expect 
the students to perform. 

2. Use peers as models 

EXAMPLES: In group work pair students who do »ell with those 
who are having difficulties » . , 

> /sk students to explain lessoiis to the class or to 
a small group. 

3. Make sure that students see that positive- behaviors lead to re- 
inforcement for others. \ , , 
EXAMPLES: Point 'out the connexion between positive behavior 

and positive consequences in stories. 
When a student is aiisfiehaving, try to find another 
sttident near by who cap be reinforced for behaving 
more appropriately. 

In SuMary 

There are numerous means^vailable to teachers and administrators to 

* * 

prevent or minimize 'discipline problems. First of all, each teacher nee< 



3Anita E. Woolfolk and Lorraine McCune Nicolich. * Edftcationat Tsychology 
for Teachers . Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice Hull, .Inc., Ud50, 
page 14^. 
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to appraise the quality o£ his/her teaching in temi o€ xecowiB«n4ed cri- 
teria from the psychology of learning. Discipline problens, of course, 
might J^rise if the teacher is not providing for individual differences. 

After individual differences have been provided for adequately and 
problems in student behavior are still in evidence, the teacher may try: 

1. Reinforcement tactics by rewarding positive. learner behavior. 

2. Student^'teacher planning of standards of conduct in the class- 
room setting. .. 

3. Satiation methods to convince learners that negative behavior 
can be emphasized until the involved student becomes tired of its exhib- 
ition. 

4. Modeling desired behavior using audio-visual materials or quality 
student behavior in the classroom. 
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There Is considerable criticism of publi'" education. However, tHer^fe Is 
VUlle agreemfefit about ho^ to bring to frjition desired changes In education. 
The writer in the balance of this paper will analyze proposed positions 
for change in the p^ibllc schools, 

* ^ ^ The Basics In the Curriculum, 

^ * ^ * . ' ... 

lay people and selected educators advocate the basics-reading, writing, 
and arithmetic be taught in the public school. The crl^lclsfn ifoplles that the 
above named three r*s had not been ©nphasiied previously. This certainly 
cannot be proven. It wuld be exceedingly difficult to teach without reading, 
writiny, and arithmetic as building blocks in the curriculuw» 

To advocate a 3 r's curriculum only, would be very narrow indeed. 
There certainly are additional bodies of knowledge that'learners need to 
experience in depth. 1 will mention a few. We live in an era of conflict 
between and among nations The Palestinian Arabs versus Israel represents 
a dilemma in the land fonnerly called Palestine. Lebanon, prior to 1975 
a generally peaceful nation, is now literally torn apart by factional groups 
in that nation. These opposing sides include the Shlites ^Habih Berri as 
leader) and the Oruzes («alid Jurablatt as leader) versus the Christian 
Phalange (Amin Gemarel, president of Lebanon as leader). Nations outside of 
Lebanon are also Involved In the dispute-Israel versus Syria. In the Middle 
East also. Iraq versus Iran are at >oggerheads, each beln^ an oil rich nation. 

The Middle East Is just one region In the world that is filled with 
tensions, war. anJopposltlons. In addition to numerous other regions In the 
world. Thus, 'social studies. In addition to t,he 3 r's, beco«Tt#s a hio^ly 
significant academic area. 



AUi>, vcUnce n d very Imporldnl part of ^the tout school curriculum. 
1^ a (KOfId of scfenct. Cofttit^ua! improvometits In d\r* land, and water 
tf*ftswft«tion Are wUh us. Th^ I tfe Span dnd the quality of lUe of ntjst human 
tM»tr)g!i ha$ increased tfcw pist yfars. MedHal science, has conquered deadly 
dHeaies »n thp writers own HfetiRse* such as infantile paralysis. This deadly 
• ir.ti disabling disease hardly is ft»entioned today as a source of any dread or 
anitetj Increased technology and Improved procedures are being found for 
*riMCj>;*r>g two stiH dreaded diseased (heart attacks with its coronary bipasses 
and cancer wUh chemotherapy and radiation treatfnentS/ . 

Additional relevant ite«T»s in the *Jorld of science include poMui'on in 
its diverse for«5S (air, land, water » and noise) » ecology and the envl rot went » 
• preservation of wildlife, conservation of natural resources including land 
erostori, automation* computer and ftand heltf calculMors/as well as nuclea.* 
iseapons and pomr plants, » 

Other vital cwfrlculwn areas ar© nusfc, «rt» and physfcal education. 
Certainly the study and appreciation of music and art a^lds meaning to life in 

I 

the aesthetic diisension. The writer feels that It certainly my be true in 
degrees "without a song thi^ day would never end," Physical education programs, 
oisong oth^f objectives* should guide learners to develop healthy minds within 

he^UH>' bodies.. 

U n QuUe obvious that a basics curriculum is too narrow in scope and 
&:tf, not p*-ovidi apportunUies adequately to love life and benefit of the fullness 

God and the PubHc School 
'N,*^*;*-:,!-, ^undswientd i?«nv&iers. as weM as senators, representatives, 

1^ ii<'\i>>:4U''-.. tre^t icr- j. iir>, a.^. s*atp-? m the b-' of 
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public schools. Thus, public schools have dlf^ficultles with drug abuse, arson 
thievery, and discipline. 

The United States Supreme Court In 1963 In the court case of Schempp 
versus Ablngton Township High School (Pennsylvania) ruled* Bible reading and 
prayer unconstitutional in the public schools. 

Another Issue has been the "equal access" concept whereby public school 
facilUles could be open to religious groups when classes are nut In session. 
Numerous lay citizens and governmental officials favor "equal access." 

It appears as If the movement is very strong in attempting to bring re- 
ligion back Into the public schools. 

It almost siounds as If God punishls the public sthools if prayer, Bible 
study, and equal access ts tnlnimiEed or omitted. According to critics of the 
public stbools, the end result has been drug abuse, discipline problems, and 
Other evils mentioned pr*v1ously. Little mention is made of the greater evils 
existing in society, such as murder, rape, armed robbery, and lru|| Impoftatlon 
by dealers making a fortune. A public school can not 'be separated from what 
happens In soctt.ty. Thus, an Immaculate environment is not possible In the 
school setting. Certainly, teachers and administrators must try to dottbe 
best possible to provide the best curriculum possible for each student. Howf 
ever, society must realize its responsibility in curbing that which is unde- 
sirable. 

To what extent supporters of religion in the public sfchools wish to have 
their philosophies and beliefs stressed Is not known precisely. Jerry Falwell 
and Greg Oixon, both ministers and from the Moral Majority, believe that God 
has been left out of the public sthools. The end result, they believe, has 
been a Uck of Christian ethics in the schools. The writer wonders, if funda- 

* 

itentdlists believe that God is punishing the public schools for their beliefs 
t^dt t^.p Supernatural a^s been omitted from the classroom. That ma^es God a* 
vTndKt've be>ftg. 
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Fundamentalist ministers, too, are very strong In advocating the buildup 
of nuclear weapons and armaments In general, a no negotiation stance with the 
Soclet Union, deployment of missiles against the major enemy, traditional 
patriotism mixed with Christianity, and a strong capitalistic stance in the 
economic arena. 

The threat of war remains with us all. A super-power confrontation In Its 
ultimate benefits no person. Building up the arms race Is costly an«l a negative 
way of dealing with conflicts. The United States Is a pluralistic nation of 
diverse religious groups and not Christian only. A heavy emphasis upon 
capitalism In its present form as being the correct economic system leaves 

» • - 

many individuals out of the mainstream of society. Too much poverty can then 
be an end result as well as the extremely wealthy securing vast benefits. 

In the United States* parents with adequate income can send their offspring 
to parochial schools where religious teachings can predominate or have strong 
emphasis. ^ 

§ 

Humanism in the Curriculum 

Humanism, as a psychology and philosophy of education, has almost been 
forgotten. During the early 1970' s, it made great inroads into the American " 
public schools. Students than were encouraged to work at diverse learning 
centers and make sequential choices as to which taisks (learning activities) 
to pursue. Students then had opportunities to choose the tasks to Interact with. 
The teacher carefully plans the materials and learning activities for each learn- 
ing activities for each learning center; however, the student chooses which 
tasks to complete .sequentially and which to omit. An adequate number of learning 
activities then need to be in evidence so that the student may choose tasks and 
yet remain purposefully occupied cc itinuously. 
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A complaint pertaining to humanism was that pupils may not choose the basics 
or 3 r's to learn. It is truly difficult to know what comprises the basics. 
Also, which skills students need to learn in order to truly be successful in 
society are complex to Identify. Even presently, it "is not easy to decide 
upon what students should learn in school in order to achieve well In- society. 
A famous American educator recently was quoted as saying that most course work 
in vocationaUtechnical education becomes absolete by the time students obtain 
a job iifter high school graduation. The writer definitely would not agree with 
that statement. Much can be said in favor, of vocational -technical education 
pn the secondary level to assist each student to achieve as much as possible. 
Students differ from each other In many ways, and a subject centered basics 
education does not meet the needs of numerous students. A practical education 
would harmonize more with the abilities, needs, and interests of vocationally 
oriented pupils. 

Vocational Education 

Vocational education ts a tradition in the United States. In colonial 
, America, ^ early as the 1630' s, poor children were taken from homes where a 
trade was not taught. These thitdren might then work as apprentices. They 
could learn trades, such as becoming a cooper, a wheelwright, a carpenter, 
or a shipbuilder. The goal was to have young people learn to support them- 
selves and not be dependent upon the welfare of others in society. 

In 1917, The Smith Hughes Act was passed Into law Into the United States. 
This law provided federal, money to support vocational education in public 
high schools. There seemingly has always been a need in the United States to 
emphasize training students on the secondary level for jobs. An academic 
curriculunt does not meet the needs and abilities of many high school students. 

m 
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Iijucati hg these students iToHij th# V^bcTO 1iis$ 1 ts hbl ng im^ir 

for numerous secondary students. Training for skills in the world of work 
meets the personal needs of selected students, the business sector benefits 
from such education being provided for secondafystudents. There are definite 
objeictives, involving understandings,/ skills, and attitudinal goals, that 
vocational education students need y> achieve in career education. 

the National Commission for Excellence in Education (NCEE) in 1983 
advocated a strong academic curriculum be required for high school students. 
Thus, each pupil, according to NCEE, should be required to take four years of 
English, and three years each of science, mathematics, and social studies, 
little was mentioned about the significance of vocational education. Basically, 
vocational education was omitted from the HCEE report. And yet, vocatfonal 
education has a long history and tradition In the United States, 

There are certain questions which need raising about the KCEE report. 

These Include: 

1. Are four years of English and three years each of social studies, and 
mathematics that Important for all high schooV students? The academic track 
then becomes superior to vocational education. 

2. What about the quality of these courses In the secondary curriculum? 
Certainly, quantity, the adding on of courses is not the only way to improve 
the curriculum for students. If the quality of teaching Is lacking In. English, 
social studies, science, and/or mathematics, required classes could be 

a disaster for numerous students. The dropout rate would then be magnified, 
and even greater unwarranted criticisms could be hurled at teachers in the 
public schools. 

The NCEE report also advocated lengthening the school day to seven hours 
Instead of the usual six, and extend the school year to 220 days. Again, the 
add on approach, rather than quality, is being stressed. "The more the 
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the school djy i^n4 year |s lengthened » the more e stydent will achieve" .seems 
to- ^he emphasized slogan. Seemingly the slogan "time on task" presently 
being emphasized In the United States appears to mean the more time given to 
teaching iny itM of students will be. 

Many slogans have been stressed in United States history, such as ♦•ftemember the 
Maine," "Remember the Alamo," among others, to develop feelings of emotion 
among people In supporting wars. Slogans seem to abound in American education. 
Whether "time on task" Is a slogan to generate emotional fervor or whether It 
truly Is based on reason and/or research remains to be seen. 

The writer would Hke to suggest the slogan, "DonH forget vocational ed- 
ucation and Its Yalues** In the school currtculum. 

Multl -cultural Education and the Curriculum 



"'~therraH'niSe — 
studying and Interacting wtth diverse cultures in the United States. There 
certainly Is a weakness In inultl -cultural education In the Untted States. Stereos- 
types and predjudlces are In emphasis in dally newspapers; weekly newsmagazines^ 
textbooks, and other reference sources. For example, Palestinian Aijabs are 
generally protrayed as being violent, guerillas. Innately wicked, and wanting 
war. The writer taught for two years on the West Bank of the Jordan River, . 
which was formerly called Palestine, and then a part of the ttashemite Kingdom 
of the Jordan. He taught Palestinian Arab students largely. The Palestinians 
were Indeed ae^^a^t kind, and very respectful. The writer must say In all hon- 
esty the Palestinians he experienced were quite opposite of what is portrayed 
\v American newsmedia and textbooks. He also whitewashed homes and caves of 
Palestinian refugees In Bethany. Being a refugee, and 'there are many, many 
Palestinian refugees, is Indeed a tragedy. Homes . lands, and property had been 
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It appears tha'c each time the United States experiences grave problems, 
such as In foreign policy, trade deficits with other nations, extremely un* 
balanced budgets In the federal government, and unemployment In relatively great 
numbers, education and the public schools receive their undeserved amount of 
blame. Could It be that industry, for example, has not conducted adequate 
research or used newer tneans of production so that trade deficits with other 
nations is an end result? Americans, generally, have been slow to blame the 
private sector for its ills.. The public sector, too frequently, has received 
blames for inadequacies In the business world. The writer believes both the 
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^^|4#s|.^i?|!§|jif^C«S violent --^'^-^^^^ 

|1 in and of Itself. And yet, these refugees were respectful to Americans in that . 
J Holy Lord area, the writer often wondered why these Palestinians maintained 
poUe toward the United States when human rights in all of their dlAiensions 
were violated by a nation claiming to be a champion of human rightsi . • . §| 

Thus, It Is Imperative that concepts, such as "violent," "guerrilla," ^^l;: 
"terrorists," "warmongers," among other loaded concepts be evaluated by stu- 
dents with teacher guidance In the school curriculum. Or, would teachers have 
been so Indoctrinated by the newsmedia that a certain group of people In S|OClety 
would be labeled as being Inherently evil and wicked? 

A quality inultl -cultural educatton cnrrtculum has much to reconmend itself. 
But the key condept here ts quality and not quantity. «ith more quantity tn 
muUI-cuUural education, the «vns of stereotyping could njell Increase pertain- 
ing to selected cultural groups. Each category of objectives— understandings, % 
sktlls, and attitudes wiFimph^^ nuUt^pcuUural education 

cui'rtculum. . % 

Foreign Language Instruction 



jpri vate and j^mM ft; if ctjo^^^^^ thai r roles ♦ NeltHer 1 $ super ipr to the other , 
For e^t^mple. If the private sector cannot provide an adequate number of jobs, 
the public sector .(state and federal government) must step in to provide work 
for the unemp1oyed<^4t''*fe£ruel and unnecessary to have unemployed' individuals 
and then hurl- InstjUs at food statnps an.d welfare payments that selected persons 
receive. Certainty, there is work for everyone in the United States. Workers 
are even needed to clean parks, streets, alleys, and rural areas, which paid 
public employees inadequate in number, cannot accomplish. 

Now getting back to complaints about public school education during times 
of stress. What is advocated then that students need or need more of? Foreign 
language instruction. 

Dr. James Conant in a inajor study completed in 1959 advocated that Amer- 
ican students start studying a foreign language beginning In the seventh grade 
and continue its study through the twelfth grade. The Involved student ultl* 
* inate1y"shl)u^ iblc to read and discuss IfttmtgwtTrttw^f ront jpage of a 
foreign newspaper. Today, agalti tt is stated the students In the United States 
speak a single language only. In the Meantime, budget cutters have trltimed 
school moneys again and again until, among other things, a beginning teacher 
cannot make ends meet with a $12»OpO annual salary letting alone paying money 
back if borrowed for securing a baccalaureate degree In four years. It takes 
money, much money, to attend college/university for four years rather than 
earning money In the world of work. 

If foreign language instruction is truly important, then boards of educa- 
tion need to have finances to pay for salaried qualified Instructors. Quantity 
of numbers in foreign language teaching is not the major factor. Rather is the 
foreign language teacfl^ dedicated? Does he/she speak that language fluently? 
Is the teacher a stimulating teacher so that pupils have an inward desire to 
learn that foreign language? 
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budget cutters must^relrain from^cting. Rather, i)ua1ity sequence in teaching 
that teeign languile' ftiust b^/';^^^^^H<Je. ' Seayential^yearv of studying diyerse 
.forHgn^tanguages should Se I va^ " i 



The National Definse Education Act of 1958 

* n 

s 

The National Defense Education Act (NDEA), no doubt, has done more for 
education in the United States, compared to Other attempts In improving the 
curriculum. F^resent studies in American education, such as the National Commis- 
sion for Excellence In Education (1983) has had much publicity^ Many changed 
made In educatton have been credited to the NCEE report. The writer believes 
that several bf'the changes have actually been detrimental. For example, 
numerous states in the United States have some form of accountability for teach- 
ers. Accountabtlfty usually fefers to measurtng student achfevement to deter- 
mine If learning Is taking place. Testing to ascertain pupil j)rogress so often 
measures lower levels of cognttton, such as recall of Information^ Higher levels 
of thinking such as critical thinking, creative thinking, and problem solving 
are much mor complex to evaluate. So* the higher leveU of thinking are mini- 
mized. A test Is only as good as the Items contained therein. The slogan 
seems to be "test, test, and when in an^ doubt, test again to measure student 
achievement." 

Along with the many tests given to pupils, teachers (not aides)' are re- 
\ qui red to record the test results for principals, parents, and other responsible 
' persons to view. In the meantime, hours literally are given by teachers to 
copy the results for appropriate recording. The writer wonders i-f a teacher's 
time could not be utilized much more wisely in preparing and plahning for actual 
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, teaching. H teaching .wa$ «s fead a$ many critics Uated,>hy will It improve 
the curriculum for students when teachers have-itiuch less preparation time? 

The Golden Age in education, according to the writer was the passing of the 
NDEA act of 1958. He was a teacher and principal at that time in the lincoln- 
ville, Kansas Elementary School. With the NDEA, much science equipment was 
purchased. The local district then paid for 50% of the cost and the federal 
government paid for the other 50?^. Ea€«h plan for securing science equipment 
had to be approve* by the state departroen) of education. It was relatively 
easy to get a plan approved for purchasing the science equipment and this is 
the way 1t should be. The writer taught science to thF-seventh and eighth 
graders. There were many science experiments performed. A new set of science 
textbooks, based on the freshman'level of high school level were purfchased for 
the involved seventh and eight graders. The Instructor and students'forgpt 
to watch their watches and the clock when science, In particular, was taught* 
sReadIng from the challenging textbook wrttten on the understanding level of 
the seventh and eJihth grade puptls tn one class (a. total of 25 students In a 
small school!, performing experiments, uslmg a micr6-projector, adding film-' 
.rips, slides, .glass slides, among other materials, was highly sttmuTatlog • 
to students, and even more so to the Instructor! 

It takes money, much money, to Implement a quality curriculum like that 
described abouve. Had It not been for the NDEA act, the science curriculum 
then would have Invdlved reading and more reading only from older science 
textbooks which lacked challenge for these seventh and eighth graders. 

Sometimes educators have written and had manuscripts published on "money 
was thrown to the schools" at that time meaning, in their thinking, it was 
wasted. The writer would disagree 1009: with that line of thinking. The money 
■^pent wisely was to improve the curriculum, and in the Lincolnville, Kansas 
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^^i!:,$rade ?$choo1 , H truly fl»^de;f©r an outst^ari^^l»g j^cl«ivpe xurr^cuta, It ^cowjld - 
I- have been done In no other way, but to invest money In helping each student 

achieve as much as pc^ible in science. Money is an answer to problems In 
• education. . 
f The writer believes' that many manijscj^pts emphasizing "money was thrown 

at the schools" ar^ritten to see how (much attention tbe writfers can secure 
V_ and how many manuscripts, are accepted for publication. The public schools need 

to be improved rather than seeing how many manusoripts a "leading" educator 

can get published. " 
One must remember that basically many people can imagine a Utopian school, 

such as having: 

1. perfect attendance and no one -being tardy of students. ^ " * 

2. time on task for IQO percent perfect learning, 

3. no discipline problems. 

4. harmonious relations continuously with parents and the lay public. 

5. scores of hintleth percentile and higher for ?rll students from test 
v'esults. < 

6. teachers motivated continuously and always doing outstanding work In. 
teaching (at a salary of $12,000 a year for beginning teachers and 
ft© teacher moonlighting but being dedicated to teaching pupils un- 
waveringly). • , 

7. students taking academic-courses only and minimizing vocational ctturses. 
The writer would like to compare the above listed items for a utop-ia In 

society. 

1. no crime and no abuse of any individual. 

2. no prisons and penal institutions. ^ 

3. ' unemployment at a zero percent level. 

4. inflation at or near zero. 

5. job fulfillment for ajl_\ persons. . - - 

6. adequate income for each person to buy necessities, plus .selected 
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7, no rats, mice, cockroaches, flies, and mosquitos, among other unde* 
Sirabit insects. 

8, comfortable homes and ideal temperature readings* in the houses all 
year round, ' „ . x 

9, no wars between and among nations. 

». 

10. each person continuously experiencing that which Is good only. 



In Closing 



The public schools have done well considering the philosophy of the bud- 
get cutters In society^. The societal arena needs much Improving in order that 
individuals may live in a humane environment. Ideal$ and values in v»r «iety 

a « 

will "definitely be reflected within the School environment. 
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WHITHER milC SCHOOL tDUCATlOH? 

* '■ ■ f • ■ ■ ■■ ■■■ ■■■■■■■ 

Numerous chanqes indeed are occurinej In the educational arena. Selected 
changes » no doubt, will be vieftied^as positive durinn the ensuing years. Others 
may well reflect the old adaqe— haste makes waste. 

With the criticisms as well as venomous attacks on public school education 
by the press, theday public, and educators themselves, a certain amount of 
anarchy prevails. Situations such as these provide opportunities for ambi1;i«u6-^ 
governors of ^states, state leqi si atures, and publish or perish professors room 
to have their ideas, good or bad* accepted in inodlfying the school curriculum. 

Certainly, whatever is proposed in terms of change in the curriculum 
should be accepted on the basis of merit. That Is easy to say but hard to 
implement. Seeminoly each plan for modification of what exists in education 
has its strengths and weaknesses. Opinions abound. Politics is in motion. 
But, for every action, there is an opposite and equal reaction. In degrees, 
this certainly is true. 

State Versus Local Control 

All states in the union have gotten into the act of increasing require- 
ments for public schools to adhere to. To mention just a few, the following 
are salient: 

1. statewide testing to determine which high school students scored high 
enough to be awarded a diploma ,upon graduation. Tests also are qiven 
on selected grade levels. As pupils progress throuqh the public 
school years. 

I. statewide criteria to be used as printed or modified to appraise 
teacher eV 'ectiveness on the district school level. 

3. merit pay ov career ladders for teachers who demonstrate meritorious 
teaching. 

4. competency testing for teachers prior to entering the teaching pro- 
fession. Arkansas even has a law requiring experienced teachers to 
be tested ifj order to retain teaching credentials. ' 

5. stricter certification requirements to enter the teaching profession. 
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6« needed h1<jher gr«de point average to weet certifUatlon reQulreinents. 

The classroom teacher has very lUtle or no Input Into leqislated require- 
ments to become a teacher, as well as to renew licenses as a regular member 
of a faculty; 

Toward the other end of the continuum, there are educators who recojiwend 
more of local control In developing a system of education. There certainly 
can be considerable Input from the local school or district In the foltowino 
areas: 

1. which units to teach in the different curriculum areas. 

2. which order or sequence the units should follow. 

3. which objectives students are to achieve in each lesson or unit. 

4. which type or kind of learning opportunities to provide for pupils 
such as a subject centered versus an activity centered curriculum. 

5. which type of organization of subject matter should be stressed, such 
as the separate subjects, correlated, fused, or Inteprated curriculum. 

6. which appraisal procedures to utilize iu ceachino students. Evalua- 
tion procedures may Include teacher observation, teacher written test 
items, self-evaluation by the learner, standardized tests, checklists, 
rating scales, and soclometric devices. 

• 7. whether a loqical or psychological curriculum should be in operation. 
A logical curriculum emphasizes sequentially stated objectives in 
teaching developed by the teacher/teachers for pupil attainment, A 
psycholoolcal curriculum reflects pupils within a flexible framework 
with teacher guidance selecting objectives and learning actlvites 
to be pursued sequentially. 

Frequently, the individual classroom teacher Is left out completely from 

makinq decisions that are nadp on the state level. Teacher representation is 

Indeed highly minimal. There might have been five or six classroom teachers 

on a committee to make recommendations to state legislatures. However, the 

number of Involved instructors is so small compared to all teachers in the 

state. Thus, for all practical purposes, teacher input Into state laws in 

education is zero. 
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WUh m \nct^»%^ numbsr of sutes havlnp mandated some type or plan of 
accountdbUUy for each school district, curricuUf decisions are Increasinqly 
ffO 't hierafcMcal as cofrjpared to a gross roots UveH ir\ selecting objectives 
«nd evatu^tion procedifres, in partfcutar. thus, for exaraple* numerous school 
systfu*' ar«* emphasizing Instructional Hanagefnent Systems (IMS), to implement 
IKS, iher?' needs to be a cocsmittee system of organization in order to select 
pt-ecise objeeHves and aiiesns of appraisal which measure pupil achievement in 
terms of Ve stated ?}oa1s. EUher a pupil has/has not attainted any sequential 
o5)jectwe. I^S thin advocates: 

i the utilization ^f behaviordlly suted objectives stated in measur- 
itJ^e terms, what H measurable is stressed In teaching situations. 

Z. tne Objectives are selected and written prior to Instruction or even 
tt y^»r 'it^ior to their Implementatioft. Pypil-teacher planninq of the 
(.urriciiim H definitely not recommended. A looical predeterinined 
• of objectives are in evidence for pupil achievement, 

i a gftifom curriculum for all pupil s In a <ilassroom. the major vari- 
able Is that mipiU my achieve the sequential objectives in harmony 
with Individual abilities possessed, 

c teachers mak'^nq decisions on which learning activities to provide 
Dwplls so that predetertnined objectives may be achieved. 

frequent testinq to asce*-tain student proq'-ess. Test Hems must be 
related directly to the stated objectives. 

C n^sts beinf) written at the time the behaviorally stated objectives 
have teen agreed upon, 

teftChinq bein^ a ?nanagefi>ent rather than a decision-makinq function. 
The teacher is a manaoer of the IMS program. The objectives and the 
evaluation procedures are Generally detertnined outside the domain of 
tnt- involved classroor. teacher. 



ladder Versus Teaching &?<per*ience and Level of Achieved Education 



;r<-;»;nU>* selected states ^J-'the union are emphasizino teachers beint? 
r^^;*r^:,'^^ in t«?a(.hing ulinci merit pay procedures. F.ach teacher may apply for 
't-r.r vinr ^r^crmnu in salary dui? to meritorious teachinq. Generally, there 

♦oj' se:ij«»ntul U'rv<'lr. 10 pas^ for a teacher before beco?ning a master 
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teacher. To pa!&s the first of four hurdles* the teacher may need to pass a 
teaching proficiency test, receive satisfactory evaluations by a trained eval- 
uator In actual teaching situations, and have received a master's degree in the 
academic area being taught. Each of the three higher levels on the career 
ladder will emphasize additional criteria to be met by the classroom teacher 
ultimately desiring to become a master teacher, such as quality test results ' 
from pupils In. diverse curriculum areas. 

Thsre certainly are Inherent problems involved in payinn teachers addl- 
tional moneys based on the career ladder plan. These Include the followincj: 

1. Are truly competent appraisers available to evaluate teaching perfor- 
mance? 

2. Will the competent evaluator evaluate as objectively as possible or 
. will the friendship idea predominate in the appraisal process? 

3. Will the evaluator use his/her role to enforce compliant behavior on 
the part of teachers? 

4. U adequate money available on the state level to truly reward each 
teacher who passes a rung on the career ladder plan? 

6. Will jealousy be involved In merit pay procedures if a teacher truly 
does well In teaching but is not recognized, for proficiency In the 
classroom? 

In past years and in most school districts at the present time, teachers 
have been paid salaries based on the single salary schedule. Thus* all baccal- 
aureate degree beginning teachers within a school district, receive the same 
salary regardless of being an elementary, junior high or middle school, or 
senior high school teacher. Or, all teachers with five years teaching experience 
and a master's degree In the area or areas being taught receive the same salary. 
These beliefs are Inherent in the single salary schedule. Objectivity certainly 
is involved when paying teachers equitably based on the degree presently helcl 
{BSE, MS, EdS, Ph.D. or their equivalents) and the number of years of teaching 
which has been completed. IMre are questions that can be raised pertaining 
to payinq teachers salaries based on the level of education possessed 
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and the number of years completed In actual teaching. v4~ 

1. Do teachers with higher degrees and more years of teaching experience il: 
teac^ better than beginning teachers with a baccalaureate degree? - 

2. Should additional criteria be added to evaluate teacher effectiveness? ^t; 
It certainly Is not easy to determine the best method of rewarding teachers 

for competency In the classroom. Equally complex is attempting to ascertain who :|; 
the quality teachers are that deserve extra renumeratlon? One thing Is certain, J^-. 
however. Teachers are not paid adequately for their services. Public schools 
are certainly getting a bargain when hiring an excellent beginning teacher at 

$12,000. •* • • • ' ^ ;| 

The Role of the National Council for Accreditation 
Of Teacher Education (NCATE) 

NCATE is the leading organization to accredit schools of education educating :g 
teachers. Their approach has been rather flexible in accreditation standards. 
NCATE does not have precise standards for each tellcher training Institution to 3; 

- ^ ■ 

follow. Rather, each school of education makes a self study. The results are 
"C u recorded by the Involved institution and distributed to the NCATE central | 
. - office. An appointed team by NCATE reads the report and makes a three day visit | 
to the college, university campus to notice if the written standards in the self :| 
study are being followed. Also, the team of course, appraises the self study | 

-A 

to notice if quality standards are being followed. A rather open ended 1 
approach is utilized by NCATE in setting standards and appraising schools of 
education to notice If quality is in evidence. 

More recently, critics of NCATE have stated that standards be raised 
substantially and measurable results be emphasized in approving schools of 
education being involved in teacher education. Thus, critics would emphasize 
tightening up of NCATE standards to Include: 
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1. A definite jnlnlmum grade point average that students need to acquire 
prior to entering professional education courses. 

2. k speclfk minlmalv grade point average a student must have before being 
grantecl a baccaVuarete degree to teach In the public schools. 

3. A test icore of the fiftieth percentile or higher on the ACT or SAT 
test. 

4. Results from graduate students in terms of how well they are doing In 
actual teaching. The results could be In the form of ratings from 
school administrators where the Involved teacher Is presently teaching. 

Thus, NCATE has been asked to tighten the belt, In accrediting schools of 

education preparing teachers In colleges and universities. Questions that may 

be raised pertaining to the stricter standards emphasized by selected educators 

Include the following: 

» . 

1. Should a national organization such as NCATE have uniform standards , 
for all colleges and universities to achieve in the area of teacher 
education? 

2. Should creativity among Institutions of higher education be emphasized 
in that each has established innovative criteria in educating preservlce 
and inservice edu*cat1on of teachers? 

3. Should a single teair. iiporaise all programs of teacher education in the 
different colleges ano universities \or should diverse teams of educators 
evaluate the quality of teacher education programs? 



The Education Commission of the States 

In 1964. Dr. James Conant wrote a book entitled Shaping Education Policy . 
In his book, 'Dr. Conant recommended having a nationwide policy on education. 
The Carnegie Corporation and the Ford Foundation provided grants which eventually 
established the Education Commission of the States (ECS). 

Numerous leaders in education believe that ECS has not achieved the dis- 
tinction and leadership roles that were originally Intended. Thus, ECS has 
largely provided statistical data pertaining to education In the fifty states. 
Rather, present day leaders in ECS believe that their organization should be 
in the limelight to keep educational Issues in front of public school teachers 
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and administrators, the administration and faculty in higher education, as well 
as the lay public* Thus, thiaVtb^lc of education should not be placed on the 



back burner. • Leadership trom^ECS 4hen should provide a foruro for discussing - ^ '■■^■■■■jnmmM 
I Issues In education. In other wrds. ECS should, be Involved in shaping educa- 

tlonal policy In the United States. The new president of the ECS Is one who will 
need to possess leadership skills, be highly visible In American society, be 
able to communicate will with individuals and groups, *as well as be persuasive 
In setting high priorities for education in the United States. 

There certainly are questions which might be raised pertaining to ECS or ^ 
any national organization In education. 

1. How Influential should the Education Commission of the States becpme? ir : 

2. Did Dr. Conant have in mind In 1964, a national organization that would 
move in th§ direction of, establishing criteria by which all schools might be 
evaluated? If so, uniformity not diversity of standards would be in evidence. 

• 3. Should the United States have a ministry of education in which objectives ^ 
and trends would move in the direction from the ministry to the classroom level 

of instruction? . . f ■ 

4. How much of diverslty jjs compafed'to uniformity 1s desirable in * g 

American education? \ V , #; 

Business— Education Partnerships 

Numerous senators and representatives as well as selected educators are 
emphasizing that public sichools and the business world establish a partnership 
relationship. , In the elementary, junior and senior high school levels 
of instruction, the school curriculum has utilized services of the business 
world in the following ways: 

1. students In the senior high school working at diverse businesses in 
terms o*" programs in Cooperative Education and Dlstrlbt'tive Education courses. 

2. ilementary age pupils taking excursions with teacher guidance to places 
in the business world which relate to the ongoing unit in the curriculum. 

3. resource personnel from business speaking to pupils in the classroom 
on vital )pics within the framework of a specific unit. 

ERIC , 



' Mhat extent the business world should be Involved In the public schools 
Is an issue. Should the business.wortd: 

1. provide 1 ^ohslderablelft^^^ on a voluntary basis to the 
public schools. Here, the assumptipfi is that through taxes there is inability 
or unwillingness to support schools :financia^ in an adequate manner. 

2. be able to extol the virtues of the free enterprise system thoroughtly 
in the school curriculuin. Thusy a'^*^ the public sector would be in 
evidence. The public schools are not a par.t of the private sector, su£h as 
the world of corporations, small bus:inesses, and the cottage industry ^jproach. 
Public ^schools are dependent- upon local property tax, state sales tax, and 
federal aid. 

3. push for a strong capitalistic approach in society. Thus, government 
aid such as food stamps, aid to families with dependent ;ch11dren, and unem* 
ployment compensation might come to an end. Those who can succeed with a capi- 
talism philosophy in society would be in on,e segment of society versus the un- 
successful in a different camp''' ' 



Additional Issues 

There are numerous additional issues which need resolving in the American 
educational arena. Among others, these Include the folloMinp: 

1. uniform standards for certifying and licensing teachers in the United 
States versus an open ended approach in which each state would develop their 

own standards 'for teacher certification. 

2. warranties given by colleges and universities in certifying that their 
product as new teachers w,111 do well in actual teaching for the teacher training 
institution will retrain the unsuccessful teacher. 

3. equal access in utilizing the public school's facilities during non- 
school hours be they secular or religious groups. 

» 

4. group prayer in the classroom as compared to a public school being * 
neutral In the area of religion. 

Issues need to be evaluated by those involved in public school education. 

A comprehensive solution needs to be developed pertaining to the identified 

problems. Each pupil in the public schools'needs to be guided to achieve in 

an optimal manner with teacher guidance. 
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BVALUATING THE CURRICULUM * 
' Faculty mcml^exs need to evaluate the curriculum rather continuous<i- :^,i*r 

' ly, Bach jiupil^^n^^ school and clas$ set^ 

ting* VJhich facets oi the curriculum tni9ht be analysed and modified? 

^ . PupiXSi Faculty Members and the CurriculuxQ 

» . . . -. -V,.. • -.• 

stated objectives need appraisal t A problem that may arise per» 
tains to how precise goals should be written. Should measurable^r 
general ob;Jectives be implemented in ongoing units of study? No doubt* 
this is a philosophical as well as a psychological issue. With measur- 
able goals, the teacher can determine rather precisely if pupils have/ 
have not achieved agreed upon ends* General objectives are more open 
ended and leave leeway in interpretation if pupils have/have not been 
successful iji their attainment* ' 
Advocates of behaviorism as a psychology of learning believ)e that s 
the teacher should be able to measure if a learner is achieving stated 
goals* In cont?rast| humanists advocate that pupils should select, with«* 
in, a flexible framework i jehsuing learning activities* Thus, pupils in 

■ - ' * ■ ■ ■ . 

a c4^ss will n6t' be; achieving the same objectives* Also, humanists be- 

/ . . . -J I . ■■• ' 

--^ •«» . >• . ■ ■ . 

; li^ le^atningsi such as interest and purpose of pupils, 

"cannot be measured in any rather precise manner* - 



... ■ . • .■ "1 

Additional problems pertaining to the selection of goals for learn- ^ 

■il 

ers to achieve involve the following: 

1. How much emphasis should be placed on vocational ends? 

2* How relevant are mental health needs in the curriculum? 

3* Should the separate subjects curriculum receive major emphasis 

« 

or should increased attempts be made in correlating, fusing, 
and integrating of content? 
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4. How nuch emph&sis should be placed upon pupils acquiring sub- 
ject natter learnings, as compared to developing relevant skills 
and attitudes? ' 

5. How can the community be utiliaed to improve curric'ular offers 

» ' • ■ ■ . '. . 

itigs in the school/class setting? Should school and society 

* ', 
become more integrated rather than separate entities? 

Faculty inenbers/in a school also need to appraise the quality of 
sequence>in the curriculunw Toward one end of the continuuxQi the teacher 
may choose and sequence learning activities for pupils. Thus, the teach* 
er'decide$ which experience 'should cone first, second, thirds fourth, and 
SO on^ in ordCfr that* pupils xnay achieve vital objectives* Somehwaf oppo** 
site of this approach, teacher -pupil planning may be used to order exp^ri 
'ences* There is input from pupils then in deternining sequence in the . 
curricvlun. For example, teacher-pupil planning nay be vised to determine 
materials -and tasks to use at learning centers in the class setting* 
Pupils may select sequentially which tasks to complete or omit* The 
teacher serves as a guide and stimulator rather than as a lecturer of 
subject matter content « A logical curriculum is in evidence if the teach 
er orders experiences sequentially for pupils. In contrast » a psycho* 
logical curriculum is present if pupils individually sequence their own 
expbrieriB^s vrith teacher leadership. 

Additional problems needing identification and attempts made to 
arrive at solutions pertaining to subject matter learnings for pupils 
to achieve might well include the following: • 

!• Can essential learnings be identified tha^ all pupils need to 
attain? Or, should subject matter be conceived as being ten- 
tative in relevance, subject to modification and change? 
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2. Do pupils retain learnings better in subject natter' units / 

compared to experience units of study? ' ' 
. . .-, «■ . . 

3, Who shdtild direct and guide in ascertaining which subject n>at- 

ter learners should attain, e.g. the instructor solely, or pu- 
pils vdth teacher leadership? 
.. 4. How much emphasis tieeds to be plafced upon concrete (use of ac— 
tual iten?s and objects), "semi -concrete (picturesi transparent ^ 
cies, films, filmstrips, slides, .records, and study prints) , and 
abstract (listening, speaking, reading, and writing) ^erien- 
cies in ongoing units of study? * ^ 

A final problem needing adequate consideration in af'-empting to im- - 
prove the curriculum involves evaluating of learner progress.. Questions 
which night be raised pertaining to' evaluating pupil prpgress, anongL . 
others, in^ltxd.e the following: ' ' v 

1, Should the teacher generally evaluate pupil achievement or should 
each pupil be guided to appraise his/her own achievement? 

2, Should instructor prepared test items (true-fal^e, multiple • 
• choice, essay, matching, and completion tests) be utilized 

i ■ 

rather frequently to measure pupil gains? Or, should the 
teav-hpr dbserve learner products, interests, and purposes v ' 
to determine each pupils progress? 

3, How frequently should parents be involved in helping to ap- 
praise pupil achievement? Parent -teacher conferences may 
be scheduled rather frequently to report puoil progress to 
parents. Input from parent^\may also OCCar as a result of 

r 

conducting the conferences, 
<t. Should standardized tests be used to appraise learner progress? 
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Or, should noreAltJeti'ie techniques of evaluation be used to 
notlN;e lears>efl<interests, needs, purposes, and motivation? 



jn Summary 



. Teacher3r%f»»«ip«*ls» and supervisors nefed to evaluate the total 
curriculum it^:ihfe^hool/class setting. Careful scrutiny then needs 
to be made of the quality of objectives, learning activities, and evalu- 
ation procedures in the school curriculum. A curriculum needs to be. 
developed to assist each learner to achieye optimally. ^ . 
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